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ABSTRACT 

This repjort discusses the substance use patterns and 
problems of black adults and youth relative to other groups 
(primarily whites). In addition, the report examines recent and older 
literature in order to reveal factors that may influence use and 
issues that need to be considered in designing prevention programs. 
The following sections are included: (1) "Nature and Extent of Use"? 
(2) "Substance-Related Problems"? (3) "Correlates of use"? (4) 
"Prevention"? and (5) "Summary and Conclusions." Within each section, 
adults, youth, and use of various drugs are considered separately. 
The following findings are presented: (1) there is a paucity of 
research on nubstance abuse among black youths and on prevention 
programs designed for them? (2) alcohol and other drug use is lower 
among black adolescents than among whites? (3) blacks report the 
highest number of problems for each ounce of alcohol consumed per day 
compared to other ethnic groups? and (4) once blacks enter young 
adulthood, their risk of developing alcohol-related problems is 
suhstantialiy greater than that for whites. Abstracts of 12 documents 
concerning substance abuse among blacks are included. A list of 131 
references is included. (JS) 
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OVERVIEW 



Introduction 

Although Black Americans Bxt the largest racial 
minority group in the United Slates, constituting 27 
million people or 12% of the total population, we 
know very little about alcohol and other drug abuse 
(AODA) among Black youth. In some re^pe^ts* Black 



youth have been even less researched than their Latino 
and Native American peers. Furthermore, the 
literature that does ^ist stiffors from a number of 
prot^ems and limitations^ many of which characterize 
the literature m mim^ty drug use in general (Austin 
AusUn and Gilbert 1989). 
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First, research specifically on substance abuse 
among Black adolescents is meager, a fact that is 
coniinually laroenied in ihc literature (Atkins, KIein» 
and Medley 1987*: 1202; Haipcr 1988*:?: Walls and 
Wright 1983:76). While the number of suidics has 
increased over the past d^dte, most of the research 
ccmtinues to be largely ctescriptive, often being based 
m subjective anecdotal inforniation^ and it is stil! 
far from providing an adequate understanding of the 
nature and extent of the iroblem« 

Second, while Blacks are usually included in 
national and school-based surveys of alcohol and 
cHher drug the publis}^ r^ulls of these sirveys 
are not always bn^en down by ii^e (e.g., the 
National High Schod Survey). Even if separate 
results from a survey are rqx>rted for Blmks (and 
mher roinoriiies), their nimibers may be vqq small for 
meaningful generalizatic^. 

Third, most of tl^ publish^ lit^auro that floes 
focus m BiKk youth deals with aicdtol ratl^ than 
with other drugs. (For earlier reviews of the 
lil^ature on Blacks and alcc^ol, ^ Dawkins 1976; 
Harper 1976; Harper aiKl I^wkins 1976; Bkiro and 
Hewitt 1977; Dawkins 1980; King 1982; Watts and 
Wright 1986; and Herd 1989; similar reviews for 
illicit drug use among Blacks have m>t been found.) 

Fourth, there has Iieen an ^sumption in the 
research community that the prq)er way to sbidy 
Bb^k and mher minority popidaticms is to compare 
them with Whites. T>sy\xi% $o« howevcTt usually 
means that the different behaviors, values, and 
prc^lems of sub-groups of Blacks are ignc^d. As a 
result^ Blacks have ^IdcHn t^en surve;^ as to their 
drug use with sp^ific rcfoenc^ to cultural values and 
social practices, family and peer influences, use 
meaninp and functions, ch* socioeconomic fm:l(HS such 
as family income or residence. 

Finally, comparison of results fK:ros5 studies is 
often difficult because of differences in sample 
characteristics, definiiions of terms, measures of drug 
use, and types of data analysis (E^wkins 1980:1-26; 
Trimble, Padilla, and Bell 1987:20; Moslcy, Atkins, 
and Klein 1988:51). 

Given the limits knowledge regarding substance 
abuse among Black youth, it is diffsculi to develq[> 
edis:aticm and prevention in-ograms that are targeted 
to their specific needs. Because of the relative lack of 
empirical research studies cm substance use among 
Black youth, some of the studies that we have 
reviewed and abstracted in this issue of the 
Prevention Research Update are ol(fer than tiliose 
included in previous Updates. Nonetheless, an 
examination of recent and older litc^ture does at 
least indicate overall use paUems and problems, 
£Bctc»s that may influence use, and isst^ tl^ u> 
be ccmsidered in designing prevention programs. In 
pneial, contrary to popular stt^reotypes that drug use 
is pervasive mmng Blacks, the evidem^ imlicates thai 
AOD u% is lower among Bli^k adole^mts than 
among Whites. However, although less clear, the 
evidence alK) suggests that Blacks may 1^ at giea^ 
risk of experiencing substance-^related problems. 



Nature and Extent of Use 

Research reports have consistently shown 
diffcrefK:es in the youthful AOD use betw^ Blacks 
and other ethnic gnnips. Most significantly, Black 
youth generally have lower rates of alcohol and 
illicit drug use Uian (to most <»her ethnic groups (the 
usual exception is Asians). instance, Maddahian, 
Newcomb, and B^tlo* (1986, 1988) in a sample of 
stunts in Los Angetes ^ools in IS^O fcHind that 
Bli^ hsa a si^ficffittiy tower level of al^cd and 
hard drug use Aan Whites and Latinos, Although 
they also had lower levels of cannabis and 
nonprescrifHion drug use, ncme of the intergroup 
differences was significant (fc^ a discussion of the 
findings in regard w the otfe^ ethnic groups, see 
Austin 1989 aiKl Austin and Gilbert I989)« As wiU 
be discimed fortl^ below, these diff«^»ices sugg^ 
timt prevmticm prc^rams must take into ccmsideraticm 
the varying &ug use patterns across ethnic gnxips. 

Alcohol 

Adults. A Im^ ^mimaiy of the drinking imtiems 
among Black adults will help place youthful drinking 
in context. The following profile is based on results 
from a national survey of drinking patterns and 
problems among Bla^ iMiuIts (n^lS^T) as compiued 
with Whites (n«U771) conducted in 1984 (Herd 
19^:25*38). Bl^ men had a higl^r {H^icentage of 
abstaiim than White men (^% vs. 23%), but among 
drinkers, the f^entages at various levels of use 
differed by no nH^ie thsn 2%« except fm the teavie^ 
chinking cat^ory, wh^ Blacks were slightly lower 
than Whites (15% vs. 19%). Differences between 
women were mm ptCHniCHinc^: 46% of Black wcsnen 
were abstainen, compared with 34% of White 
women. Similar proportions of Black and White 
women reported lower levels of drinking, while 
White women were more likely to report higher 
tevels of drinking. At the highest drinking level, 
however, the percentages woe nearly the same (4% 
for Blacks^ 5% for Whites). Heavy drinking amtmg 
White n^ was f<mnd be omcentrtted in die 18-29 
Age grcn^, whereas amcmg BladE: men it was in the 30- 
39 age grot^. As with men. White wom^ in dieir 
twouies were mme likely thiui similarly aged Bliu::k 
women to report heavy drinking; for older age 
groups. Black women had either similar or lower 
percenta^ at die various drinking levels. For mem 
i^e grou|^« atetinoiK^ was sul^tantially higher amcmg 
Blacks than luniwg \^tes. 

AlthcNigh Bl^ks woe UKue likely to be abstainers 
and to have bwor lewis of alcohol uee than Whites, 
BlKk males had more driiddng problems than White 
males. Substantial ili^erences between Black and 
White males existed fc^* binge drinking (4.0% vs. 
L6%), heaiui j»t*Iems (153% vs. 6.4%), symptoms 
of physical dependence (29.5% vs. 9.9%), and 
symplcmis of Iros of control (17.2% vs- Il^%). By 
contrast, alcotol problems were lower among Black 
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women than among White women, although the 
differences between them were not as great as for 
men. Drinking problems were most conwum in the 
18-29 age group for White men, but in the 30-39 age 
group for BUrcks. While jm^Iems d€«Un»} for both 
groups with increasing age, the level of problems 
remained higher among Blacks than isnong Whites in 
middle and old age. 

Other studies have indicated that Blacks tend to 
drink on the weekend and paydays, and prefer stronger 
alcoholic drinks such as Scotch-pr»:ticss that may 
partly «»^unt for their higher risk of alcohol 
problems (C<mnor$, Maisio, and Walson 1988:248; 
CUfford and Jones 1988:275; Cliffc^ and Rene 
1985:54). 

Adolescents. Turning from Klults to adolescents, 
what is striking is the low level of alcohol use of 
Black youths relative to Whites. National and 
school-based stirveys ctmducted since the mid-1970s 
have consistently ^wn that Bl^k ycMth differ fsom 
White youth in their levels and pauems of use. 
Bli£k youth have higt^ rates of ^jstii^nce, and tinm 
who cki use alcfriu^ drink le» and have tower levels 
of heavy drinking than Whites. Unlike the situaticm 
with Black adults, they also have fewer social 
problems resulting from drinking than White youth 
^Secretary's Task Fbrce 1985:131). 

Natinnal Ponulation Surveys. Fbr insmnce. in a 
nationwide Gallup household survey conducted in 
1980 of drinking practices amcmg young people ages 
13-18 (nBl,003). over half (53%) of Blacks said that 
they were non drinkers (never drank or drank less than 
once a year), compared with 38% of Whites. Only 
1% of Black teenagers reported heavy drinking (drink 
at least once a week and drink large amounts at a 
typical drinking occasion), compared with 7% of 
Whites (Zucker and Harford 1983:980). A 
nationwide survey of young people age 19-26 
conducted in 1983-1984 found that by age 19 a 
substantially larger prqx>rtion of Whites than Blacks 
rqxiited that they had begun to use alcohol weekly: 
51.7% of White males and 30.6% d White females, 
compared with 38.3% Black males and 16.8% of 
Black females (Mott and Haurin 1988:130). 

The Naticmal Household Survey on Drug Abuse 
conducted in 1985 found large differences between 
Bl^ and White youth in drinking (NIDA 1988:78- 
82). In the 12-17 age group (n=2^6), use of alcohol 
at least once was reported by 38.8% of Blacks, 
compared with 60.7% of Whiles and 44.1% of 
Latinos. Blacks also repotted lower ^vels of use in 
the i»i5t year and the past month. As is true 
generally, females had lower rat^ than males. ¥m 
instai»e, 17.9% of Black females hoi used alcohol in 
the past month, whereas the figure (or Black males 
was 23.8% (corresfKmding figures for Whites were 
32J% and 36.1%). 

Rational StudCTt Surveys . A naiitmwide survey of 
high school students in grades 10-12 (n«4,918) 
ccmducted in 1978 by the Research Triangle Institute 
(RH) provides data indicating that, in general. Black 
stuffents drank less frequently and consumed smaller 
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amoimis per occai^(»i than did White students. Fewer 
Blacks repeated drinking at leasx once than did Whites 
(83% vs. 89%). Weekly use was reputed by 19% of 
Blacks, but 30% of Whites. Heavy driiddng was four 
times higher amtmg Whites than Blacks (16% vs. 
4%). In addition, both drinking frequency and 
drinking quantities were significantly higher for 
Whites than for Blacks. These diOerences continued 
to hold when relevant demc^phic ^^riables were 
controlled (Low man, Harford, and Kaclber 1983: 
Harfcml and Lowman 1989*). 

The markedly lower level in drinking prevalence 
found in the Naticnal Household survey (38.8%) 
compared with dliat in the RH survey (83%) may 
possibly be j^y ex{dained by an overall decline in 
•Ictdhd ui»!, tNit more likely it is di» to the difToreiK^ 
in the age ranges of the two ramples: 15-18 years for 
the RTI sample and 12-17 the NIDA sample. 
Even blowing few the di£ferem:es in time and in tte 
age range, however, the 38.8% lifetime irovalence 
fate for Bb^ ycmth found m 1985 seems unusually 
low compared with results from other surveys. 
e^[»cially since this «^ a hou^told stu^y which 
probably included more of the heavy-using school 
droiKiuts. 

Donovan and lessor (1978) reported that, in a 
national survey of janior-scnior high school students, 
problem drinking among Black youth was 
sub^tially lowor than am(mg Whites, Latincs. co- 
Native Arookans. 

State and Local Student Surveys. Two Statewide 
school surveys confirm the lower levels of drinking 
am(H)g Bl^ youth fouiul in the natstmal surveys. A 
study conducted in 1983 among 7ih-12ih grade 
smdenfi in New York State (nK27335) provides a 
good overall picture of drinking behavior among 
Blacls compared with students in other ethnic groups 
(Ban»s and Welte 1986). Out of six e^nic groups 
surveyed (White. Hisp^ic. Black, West Indian, 
Oriental, ai»i Amedcan Indian), BlaxAs ranted fifth in 
fte p»{^tage {tf tlKK»e who dtank (or sanmd in tl» 
pere^tage of absaii^). Fifty-nine pcjcott d Blmrk 
students drank at least once a year, compared with 
76% of Whites. By sc»c, 64% (tf Bl^k males and 54% 
ctf Bh^ finales woe drinkers. Bl£K:ks ranked fomth 
(5%) in the percentage of h^vy drink»s. whereas 
Whires ranked first (!6%). In terms of quantity 
comoimed, BlKks ranked lowest (an average of 0.51 
oz. of atsolute alcc^I per day), c<»npared with the 
hi^iest auKmnt among GhriHitals (1.46 oz.). 

A survey of California secondary students 
conducted in winter 1985-1986 (n»7379) found that 
in bcHh Grades 9 and 11, Blacks had iSm second lovim 
level of akolKd tu»; in Gnuie 9, ti»ir dcofaol use was 
significantly Ie» than thai of Whites and American 
Indians, and in Grade II, significantly less than 
Whit^ aiKt Hi^pankis (Stager, Fista, and M^idahian 
1986*56). 

Stm'eys in local school districts genertily imnride 
similar findings. In the South, one exception is a 
survey of seventh-grade students (n=386) in two 
North Carolina sch«>l districts by Dignan, Steckler 
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et al. (1986). They found, conirary tt> all other 
studies examined, thai Black males had a higher 
prevalence of alcohol use than Whiles. Regular 
consumption of beer was replied by 16% of Black 
males and 8.8% of White males; percentages for 
regular consumi«ion of wine and S|>irits were 9% and 
6.2%. respectively. Black females reported slightly 
higher use of beer than White females (43% vs. 4%), 
but less than half as much regular use of wine and 
^irits (1.4% vs. 3J2%). 

However, another study of adolescents from the 
South confirmed the lower use pattern ansmg Blacks 
found in most studies: 23% of non-Whites and 16% 
of Whites had never used alctAol, whereas 15% of 
non-Whites and 34% of Whiles reported using 
alo^l at least 20 times (Byram and Fly 1984). 

The only recent study located that focused 
specifically on young BlfK* females was a survey of 
the drinking habits of Blade hi^ school girls (i^l96) 
in a small rural town in the deep South by Globciii, 
Alsikafi, and Morse (1980*). There was a strong 
abstinence iraditiOT, and about two-thirds (65%) of 
the sample were nondrinkcrs. About a third (35%) 
were drinkers; among them, 35% drank scl<k}m; 32%, 
occarionally; and 24%, frequently. These young 
females tended to use beverages of low alcohol 
ccmtent; they preferred wine (59%) to b«jr (22%) and 
distilled spirits (11%). 

In the Midwest, a survey of wvenlh-graders 
(n»4,3l9) in several school districts in the 
Minneapolis-St Paul metropolitan area indicated use 
of alcdiol in the past month by 29,5% of Whites and 
22.1% of Blacks; heavy drinking (consimpiion of at 
least five drinks at one session at least once in the 
past two weeks) was reported by 10.2% of Whiles 
and 11.7% of Blacks. Although the difference for 
past month drinking was significant, that for heavy 
drinking was not, once othw factors were adjusted for 
(Murray, Pferry ei al. 1987:360, 371). 

A survey of a small sample (n=44) of Black 
students in alusmative schools in a midwestem.city 
fouiHl tsM Tl% had never or seldom (once » twia a 
year) used alcohol, with the remainder reporting 
alcohol use from once or twice a month to often eieh 
day (Atkins, Klein, and Mosley 1987*). 

Local Nonsm deni Surveys. Only a few local 
surveys have focused on specific nonschool 
pigjulations. A survey cimduclcd in 1981 of ymmg 
people at the San Diego Job Cc»ps Cent^ (n«335) 
found that drinking (use of alciAol in the i»cvious 
six months) among Black males (87.5%) was 
equivalent to that among White males (87.8%), 
whereas drinking was lower among Black females 
(87.8%) compared with White (96.2%) females. The 
higher level of drinking reported by Blacks in this 
survey may be related to the hi|^ average age of the 
subjects. The mean age for Black males was 19.0 
years and for Black females, 18.7 (the mean age of the 
entire sample was 18.7 years), whereas in school- 
based surveys the average age is probably 16 ym%, at 
which age lower levels of use would be expected. 
The median age at first drink was later for Blacks 



Oan Utt Whites: for Bl^ks, males began drinking at 
age 12 and females at age 15; for Whites, drinking 
began a year earlier (Morgan, Wingard, and Felice 
1984:192). 

A community study in C^and, California, in 
1986-1987 found that 57% of the ycung Black 
mterviewed (n«221, average 9& 14.5 ycjrs) had drunk 
alcolK)! at least om:e and that 27% were still drinking 
(Nobles, Goddard et al. 1987:25). 

Discussion. In summary, with few exceptions, 
surveys of national, school-based, and local 
pi:q>ulations have found that alcctol u» among BlKk 
youths is less than thtt of Whites. What accounts 
for this difference? Two possible methodological 
explaoAtions seem to have little pluisibility. First, 
die observed Black-White di£5Ren«s may lesuli from 
imderr^Xffting of ateohtd use by Blacks; in paitictilar, 
those attending predcmiinately White schools might 
be inclined to withhold information that would 
reflect unfavorably on themselves or their rase. But 
analytiis (tf the reailts various surveys have shown 
this not to be the case; Black students in 
jffcdoninantly White sch&^s i^xjrt the mnt levels 
of u»'. as Blacks in predominantly Black schools 
(Lowmaii, Harford, and Kaelber 1983:41; Harford 
1986*: 131; Harford and Lowman 1989*:60). 

Second, becau^ scIkmI surveys exclude students 
who have drqjped out, among whom aibstance use has 
beam found to be higher than among in- ^ )ol 
stu(fents, high dropout r^ among Blade youth ould 
account for the lower drinking rates found among 
those Blacks wlui remain in school. As many as 35% 
of urban teenagers (a high proportion of whom are 
Black) drop out of school. Determining whether 
differential dropout rates do i^ovide an explanation 
of the differences in alcohol a» would require 
knowing tiie drqx>ut rate in or near the year of a 
given survey and in the area in which the survey was 
conducted. For instance, Barnes and Wellc (1986:59) 
repcvt that in New State Blacks did have higher 
dropout rates at the time of their survey (1983). But 
if differential dropout rates do account for the 
diff»ences in alcohol use by Black and White young 
people, one would expect that hou»hold surveys, in 
which being (Hit ^^t«3o\ is rot a tssm, wmild find 
equivalent or even higher rates of use among Blacks. 
In fact, the lower use ^tterns amraig Black youth are 
also found in national household and other non- 
Khool-based surveys (e,g., Tjoskss and Harford 1983; 
Morgan. Wngard, and Felice 1984). !ml 2ven here 
Owire may be a question ti wbetter the samples are 
representative of Black youth generally. Tentatively, 
we may concItRfe that differaitial drcpnst rates are 
not the n^jor expiana^ for differences in Black- 
White rates of alcohol use, but the need for furti^er 
research in this ansa is evidbnt 

The eiq^lanation to diflemices between Bl^k and 
White youth in their drinking iatt«ns would s^m to 
lie elsewhere than in underreporting or 
unrepresentative Mmples. One likely explanation is 
that Black youth begin drinking later than Whiles. 
Although a number of writers have stated that 
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drinking begins earlier among Blacks Uum among 
Whiles (e.g., King 1985:90; Clifford and Rene 
1985:53; Thompson and SimnKHis-Cooper 1988:22), 
li» scmrce for all these statements can be tr^?4 back 
to a study by Viamcsites and POweU (1974), which 
drew ftxm a pn^latton of aduU alcoliotic patients in 
an urban mental health center. While it may be true 
that Blm;k alccAolics have an earlier (mst of drinking 
than White alcoholics, this relaticHiship would not 
necessarily apply to the general population. In fact, 
all general populatitm and school-hased surveys that 
have been reviewed report that drinking begins lat»^ 
among BIiK:k yoith th»i anKMig Whites nnd also Uiat 
heavier drinkmg begins lata* for BiKks (Lowman, 
Harford, and Kaelber 1983:40; mtori 1986*:134: 
Harford and Lowman 1989*:SS: Mch^, Wingard, 
uid Felice 1984:192; Mad<^an, Newcomb, and 
Bender 1986:71; Weltc and Bames 1987:332). Ibus. 
the lam onset of alcohol ose emcmg Blacks is 
I»obably one reason for the lomtt pre^mleiK^ rate 
among Black youth cwnpared with Whites; it may 
also account fcs' the lower level of drinking problems 
by Black actolescents (see below). At the same time, 
a number of studies have indicated that early 
initiation to drinking in ^hool populations Is 
associated with more drinking prablems in young 
aduIthcxKl, but the results of these studies do not 
reveal whether there are ethnic differences in this 
regard (Dawkins 1986:25; Humphrey and Friedman 
1986; Singer and Petchers 1987:468). 

CMher Dru^ 

Studies on the use of drugs other than alcohol 
am(H)g Black youth are few, even compared with what 
is available on Native Americans and Latinos (see 
Austin 1989; Austin and Gilbert 1989). But the 
research that does exist indicates that, as with 
alcohol, Black young people generally have lower 
rates of drug use than Whites at^ other ethnic groups. 

For inst8iK:e, in a survey of high school sudents in 
Philadelphia (nB480), Kovach and Glickman 
(1986:68) found signiflcantly lowe^ rates of drug use 
among Blacks than among Whites. "Drug use" was 
defsned as the use of marijuana or alcohol at least 
once a week in the j»st three months or the use oi 
other 01icit drugs at least once in tfie jmst year, 
"ntmuse" was deHned as no uss of drugs alcx^ in 
Ute past year. Ttiese definitions thus eliminated 
casual or experimental users from the analysis. A 
third (33.7%) of tl» Black students w«ie drug users, 
compared with two-thirds (66.3%) of Whites; the 
percentages fm* ronusers were 69.7% of Blacks and 
3C.3% of Whites [note that the peicent^es within 
racial groups do not add to 100%]. 

In their large-scale survey of students In New 
York Slate, Wdte and Bames (1987:331) reported 
that American Blacks and West Indian Bkuiks had the 
lowest levels of illicit drug use out of six ethnic 
groups. In another study. Black students attending 
iltemaUve schools in a midwestcm city reported low 
levels of drug use: over 90% had never used or had 
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seldom us»d drugs other than totmcco, alcohol, or 
marijuana (Atkins, Klein, and Moslcy 1987*: 1205). 
A recent survey (1988) of students in Texas SKcondary 
Khools found that Blacks reported k>w» use of all 
substances (tobacco, alcohol, marijuana, cocaine, 
inhalants, and u{q)ers) than did Whites or Latinos 
(I¥edlund, Spence. and Maxwell 1989:6). In a sut-vey 
of youth at a juvenile detention center in a 
»Hithea$M city (n«I4S), it was fouiul that Blacks 
had lower reported levels of alcohol, tobacco, and 
Illicit drug use than non-BlKk (primarily White) 
youUi (Dembo. Dertke ei al. 1988:370). A 
nationwide survey of young adults (19-26 years) 
found dtat two and a Imlf uioes as many White as 
Bl^dc males and iM^ly ficN>r times as many White as 
Bl^ females rcponxd Aai they hi^ mitiated the use 
ftf drugs dAhei: than alcc^l cff marijuana by age 19 
(Molt and Hanrin 1988:130). 

It ahould also be kept in mind that drug 
pt«faei»:es ummg Black youth diffo- significantly 
amcmg cities. Ihug-relaM oneagency room visits 
record^ by the Drug Abuse Warning Network In 
1987 revealed that PCP use was widespread in 
Washington, D.C. (17% of all ER episodes) and was 
reaching epidemic proportions in St Louis. Missouri 
(42%). but was vinually unknown in Detroit and 
Seattle. H^in overdoses were frequently reported 
in Scaiilc, but rarely in Sl Louis. Methadcme abuse 
appears to be a significant problem in New Ytsk, but 
is only slightly more widespread than LSD abuse in 
most other communities (WACADA 1989). 

Marijuaaa. Acctmiing tc the 1985 National 
Housc^d Survey, lif^ime marijuana ii% was similar 
among Black and LatiiK» youth (19.4% and 19.6%, 
respectively), but higher mmn$ Widm (24.8%). For 
current O^ast month) ua^, ^ ^centages wot 8.2% 
of Black youdi, 9.1% of Hispanic youth, and 13.0% of 
WhUe youth (NIDA 1988:35-37). 

The 1986 survey students in Clalifomia found 
that Blacks the second lowest level of marijuana 
use in grades 9 and 1 1, and significantly less so than 
Whites and Mspanics in grade 11 (Skager, Fisher, and 
Maddahian 1986:58). 

A »nall sirvey in the Midwest found that 77% of 
the sample of BUK^k students bad nevo- cff seldom 
ui^d marijuana, with the remainder reporting 
marijuana use from cmce or twice a month to often 
each day (Atkins, Klein, and Mosley 1987*: 1206). 
Among seventh graders in Minneapolis-Si. Paul. 
Blacks were twice as likely as Whites to report 
marijuana u% in the past mcmth (11.9% vs. 4.7%), 
but further analysis of the data by various subgroups 
indicated a more ctnni^ex pattern: Blacks were more 
likely than Whites to use marijuana if they were 
female and if their mothers held white-collar jobs, 
but they weit less likely u> ose marijuana if they 
were male and their mothers did not hold whiie- 
coDar jobs (Murray, Perry ct al. 1987:360, 371), 
TTjIs type of sibgrcup analysis within ethnic groups is 
rare among drug studies and should be carried out 
more often. 
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In the San Diego Job Corps sample, 38.9% of 
Blacks regularly used marijuana, compared with 
53.3% of Whites and 33.3% of Latinos (Morgan, 
Wingard. ind Felice 1984:194). Hieix flgures may 
not iqjresent the actual level of marijuena use within 
the whole sample because ihcy refer only to drinkers, 
although 85% of the total sample did use alcohol 
during the previous six monihs. 

Using data from th<^ 1978 BTI nationwide survey 
of high school students, Lowman, Harf(»t!, and 
Kaelber (1983) analyzed the i»ttems of marijuana use 
in relation to drinking. A substantial jHoportion 
Alack students used marijuana before beginning 
akx^ol use. Thus, anKHig Uiask m^'unna ii^is, 24% 
did n(H u!» alcdhtd, in coitrast to oily 4% of While 
maijpana usees. Also, Blacks were tess likdy than 
Whites to report simultaneous nse of ateohol and 
marijuana. Among males, simultaneous use was 
reported by 9% of Blacks and 20% of Whiles; among 
females, the figures were 7% and 17%, rej^peoively. 

Cocaine. The results of NIDA's 1985 National 
Household Survey indicatol that 2.9% of Black ycHith 
reporred having used cocaine at least once, compared 
with S.1% for Whites and 6.3% f(X Hispanics. 
oi cocaine in the past month was reported by 1.0% of 
Blacks:, 1.5% of Whites, and 2.5% of Hispanics 
(NIDA 1988:46-48). In the survey of Calif(K^ia 
secondary students, although Blacks in the 9th grade 
had tire lowest level of cocaine use, the differei^ 
with the oth«- ethnic grmifs wst nm significant; fm 
nth gracksrs. Blacks again ranked towest in use, widi 
signiflcantly less use than Whites and American 
Indians (Slutger, Fishor, and Maddahian 1986:59). 
Among the subjects who drank in the San Diego Job 
Corps sample, the percentage for regular use of 
cocaine for BiKks fell between that for Whites and 
Hispanics; 7.4% of Blacks regularly used cocaine, 
€«»npar^ with 6.7% of Whites and 8.1% of Hi^Kuucs 
(McNT^, Wingard, and Felice 1984:194). 

No survey research with random re^jresentative 
samples has been published on the recent rise in Ihe 
use of crack; funhcrmore, cr^k has mu until very 
recenUy, b^n re^KKied separately bom other cocaine 
IHoducts in use surveys and seizure data. But news 
repcHts, isreliminary eUmograi^tc stt^es, and various 
drug id>ase indicators, such as Kimission figures to 
emergency rooms and treatment programs, suggest 
that crack use is a particularly serious problem in 
Black and other minority communities (Hunt 
1987:14-15). This is clearly an area that requires 
research both of the extent of oack nse among Black 
youth and of the problems that it causes. 

lahalants. In the 1985 National Household 
Survey, iK^ly half as many Black you'Ji rqpcmed that 
they had used inhalants as did Whites (5,6% vs. 
10.1%) (NIDA 1988:57). In the 1986 survey of 
Califcfnia schools, no differeiKes in inhalant use were 
found between the ethnic groups for 9th-gr8de 
students, but for the llth grade. Blacks had the 
lowest levels of use, with the differences from 
Whiles and Hispanics being significant (Skager, 
Fisher, and Maddahian 191^:60). Surveys of studcnis 



in New York State indicated that solvent use 
increased between 1978 and 1983 among Blacks, but 
there were gesider differences across years and in 
different parts of the state. In New York City, use 
mm than <toubled»£nHn 3.5% to 7.6% fas males and 
firf»n 2.5% to 6.2% for fiemales; in the rest of the 
stare, use among males again more than doubled 
(from 5.8% to 13.4%), but ii^reased cmly slightly 
among females (finnn 6JS% to 6.8%). In both years, 
use was higher in parts of the state mst^iti of New 
York City. Finally, in both years. Black males and 
females luul homer leveb of sol^m use in New York 
City than tlreir White and His|»nic ccninterparts; in 
the rest of the however. Black males ranked 
between Hispanic and White males in both years, 
D^ile Black females repamsi the loirest ust rates in 
both years (Frank, Marel, and Schnwidler 1988:88). 

StimnlaDts. In die 1985 Natitmal Household 
Survey, 2.1% of Bhxk young people reiK>rted 
R(Him«Iical use nioiuUms, ompmA with 6.5% of 
^Tiites and 4 J% of Hispanics. Less than 0.5% of 
Bl^:^ fanned i^m mcmth ine, nmipmed with 2% of 
Whites and 0.7% of Hi^ianics (NIDA 1988:66). In 
the San Diego Job Corps sample, regular speed use 
(among drinkers) was r^;xHted by 5.6% of Blacks, 
8.3% of Whites, and 7.1% of Hispanics (Morgan, 
Win^, ami Ftikz 1984:194). 

Heroin. Most surveys of 8dol«>cent drug ure 
either do not ask alK»it heroin all, group it with 
"hard drugs" or "other drugs," or, when heroin is 
included, elicit very low percentages (less than 0.5%) 
(e.g., NIDA 1988:63). In addition, general 
population and school-based surveys are likely to 
midoresitimate the prevalence of heroin use because 
those ymmg people most likely U) use heroin 0nnca' 
city ytnith who are unonployed and not in sctKX)l) arc 
underrepresen^ in the survey samples. Among 
generally, ti» ure opiates ms hi|^ relative 
to Whites for the early half of the present century, 
but in recent decades racial differences among opiaic 
users have been dinninishmg (Clifford and Rene 
1985:52-53). 

While local cosnmtmiity studies of hettm ure are 
not appropriate for Climating prevalence in the 
gmeral pcfmlatkm, firey are a^t:^ for ui«!astanding 
tte dynatmics aai fsttems of tnarmn ^ within a high- 
rijdc pc^latitm. One of mem impmtant of such 
studies was conducted by Brunswick and her 
colleagues in the late 1960s and early 1970s in 
Harlem. Tlie results indicated that heroin use was 
high in 19754976 amicmg Ka^ss Y^B poople (18- 
23 years) compared with rates found in a national 
survey t^yoimg men co nd u c ted in lfr74-1975: 18% of 
the males in the Hadem »mple haA os^ heroin at 
least once, whereas in the national sample the 
poc^uage was 14% for Bladis and 6% for all males. 
Signi^cantly, whereas 13% of the Harlem youth 
(males and females) had used heroin three or more 
^m^ during theu* lifetime, tmly 3% of tire sample 
were cunent users (no use in the past year), indicating 
tiiat a substantial proportion of those who had 
initiated use woe no longer t^oin users. The age at 
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which they were at greatest risk fwr initiation of use 
was 13-18 (Brunswick 1979:45M52). 

Although use levels in ihc total is^mple were high, 
an analysis of ihe Harlem sample by birth cohort 
showed a ifecline in heroin u.^ amwtg young Bl^ks in 
Harlem in the early 1970s. This ctecUne was fc^nd to 
be associated--not with supply^ cost, law 
enforcement, or treaiment availability-but rather 
with concerns among u^rs and potential ti^s over 
the consequences of drug ui^ on mhm, on self- 
control, ami m personal health. These eonams, in 
Uiro^ were ass(K:iated with brcmd social changes 
occiming within the Black community in the tete 
1960s that had fcmered riH:ial pride and it$s|N»tsibility 
(e.gM community tKganizations, Bteck Muslims, and 
sdlf-help activities)* In other wc^, those birth 
colnms th{ entered the age of risk far heroin use in 
the late 1960s encountered negative community 
attituctes toward heroirr and lightened awareness of 
the threat heroin use posed to personal and social 
welfare. Thus, fewer B^k ycmng pc^fde bepn to 
use heroin or, if they did* they soon slopped; in 
addtlicm, members of older cohorts who had already 
taken up heroin ]Hobably w^ under gieai^ i^essun^ 
to cease use. The findings suggest iJtm initiating and 
discontinuing heroin use arc often rational choices 
based on a weighing of boieflts against estimated 
costs. Also, the sutHigest deu^rcnts to a^p^pcM to 
have been direct c^^servatic^ and pers»3ml experience 
(Boyle and Brunswick 1980). 

Substance-Related Problems 

In his pioneering book Alcohol Abust and Black 
America, Frederick Harper (1976:1) ccmcluded that 
alcohol abuse was the most s»^rious healUi problem 
facing Black Amcriciins. a conclusion also reached by 
King (1982:387) in his review of literature published 
between 1977 and 1980. Watts and Wright (1983:5) 
also called alcoholism the primary li^lth and social 
problem fs^cd by Blacks next to nu^iim. Spc^incaRy, 
Bl^k Americans are at greater risk than Whites fc^ 
the adverse consequences of alcoholism, including 
cancer, pulmonary disease, malnutrition, 
hypertension, and birth ctefects* Tl^ death ra^ from 
liver cirrhosis is nearly twice as high fc^ BliKiks as 
for Whites; in the 25-34 age group, it is ten limes as 
high in some cities (Williams 1985:31)« 

Cmnpared with Whites, Blacks are mcse likely to 
be victims of alcdiol-rdated homicick, to be aiiested 
for drunke^i^ss, and to be »ni to prison rather than 
to treatment for alcohol-related crimes (Dawkins 
1980:3). The onset of alcohol-related problems 
occurs earlier among Bl^ks than amcwg Whites, ami 
Blacks are three times mmt likely thmi Whites to be 
in treatment for drug abuse (Atkins, Klein, and 
Mosley 1987*: 1210; Secretary's Task Force 
1985:136). The sericmsness of the alcohdl prc^em in 
ttie Black population highlights the importance of 
understanding drinking among Bl^k youth and of 
develc^ing effective prevention progmms that might 
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alleviate the burden that alcohol places on Black 
Americans. 

A few recc»t surveys have examined the social and 
behavioral problems that are assiKiiated with 
substance use (mainly alcohol), either within the 
p^ulation of Blacks youth alone or across ethnic 
groups. The latter studies are mcne useful in that 
they provitte an indicaticm of ihe relative severity of 
problems in different ^ups, A survey of mjarly 
12,000 sttuioits (16 year and older) in New Yoit 
State in 1983 found that Blmk students rqK)ited a 
lower frequency of driving while intc^ictted (from 
alcohol or drugs) uuring the past year (9%) than 
Whites (27%) « Hispanics (13%). The average 
number of times that Black su^«ifu«ts wid they had 
driven while intoxicm^ during *> past year (0 J) 
was less than half tte mean fcnr the total sample (1,8) 
(Barnes and Welte 1988:372). Among Job Corps 
mmbm m San Dt^, BlKks rqxHted lower levels 
of alcohol-related problems than Whites: any 
problems, 58.6% for BlKks and 63.9% for Whites; 
vocational problems, 31.0% and 34,4%; legal 
im)blems, 17^% and 24,6%; am! medical i»r(Alems, 
43.1% and 52.5% (Morgan, Wingard, and Felice 
1984:193)- 

Dawkins and Itevddns (1983) studio tlu^ effect of 
inking m oriminal behavic»r among adolescoits in a 
juvenile training facility (nc:342), Amcmg various 
correlates (rf delinquency (sex, father's oc>:upation« 
arrest rate, association with criminals or drug users, 
heiobi use, nd drinking fireqtK^cy), drinking was the 
strongest correlate of both minor and serious 
delinquent offenses among Black youth and remained 
so wIk^i ti^ cftl^ variables we^ held constant The 
same strong correlation between drinking and 
delinquency was found for Whites, but not for 
Latinos. For Blacks specifically, the results indicated 
that males who had bc^n arrested previously and who 
frequently engaged in drinking had a hi^ier likelihood 
of being involved in juvenile offenses than other 
Blacks. 

In a stirvey Black young peqile (nK728; age 11* 
16) in Baltimore in 1978, Cay (1981) found that 
drinkers were signifscamly more likely to repon 
health i^oblems than nondrinkers* Similar results 
were reported for iJcohol in an earlier survey of 
Black youth in Harlem by Brunswick and Tarcia 
(1974) and fan drugs by Brunswick (1977) and 
Brunswick and Me^eri (1986*). None of these 
studies, however, provick^ a comparison with other 
ethnic ^ou|^« 

Nobles and his associ^es (1987) conducted the 
cmly knowrn study to have oi^amined the effects of 
dnig trafficking and other drug-xelated activities on a 
Blu^k community. In 19^1987, they interviewed 
234 ^ults and 221 young pet^Ie (average age 14.S 
^lars) in C^am! as to tteir pc^r(^i2cms ol the drug 
problem in tiHEtir neighborhood. The refuses frcrni 
young people imiicated that 85% kt^w what drugs 
were being sold m Utm streets, 71% had ^en ^meone 
they knew i^ing drugs* 86% were aware of drug- 
related activity in their neighborhocKi and 91% of 
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these witnessed il daily, and 66% Wievei that youih 
were attracted to the drug lifestyle. Adults and 
children who were more swarc of drug activity in 
tfieir neighborhood also repeated mffc symptoms of 
I^chological stress md trauma. Throughout the 
community, there was both a sense of fear, 
hcq}elessness, and powcrlessness ia the face of drug 
trafficking and a deep concern that children were 
internalizing the values, rules, and attitudes of the 
drug culture rather than of Black culture. The 
caigor ctmclusion of the study was that the drag 
cottore in Oakland had become a ms^ threat to the 
Black family and to the survival ctf traditional Black 
values. This study emphasizes the fact that illicit 
drag use in mbm centers is merely a prciblem fca- 
individual drag users; it also adversely affects the 
ability of the entire community to functlcm and deal 
with its (^ter problems. 

Although levels of substance use among Black 
yfMth are lower than ttose amcmg most Oth«- r^ial 
or ethnic groi^Js, the adverse consequences of drags (HI 
Black teenagers may be more »rious than on other 
groups. In the New York State student survey, fot 
example, Wclic and Barnes (1987:331) repcmed that 
Blacks, despite their relatively low level of 
(xmsumption, had the highest mean number (5.9) of 
self-repcffte^ alcohol-related problems (trouble with 
icachcrs or the police, driving aficr drinking, drinking 
during school, etc.) for each ounce of alcohol 
consumed, whereas Whites and Oriental students had 
the lowest levels (2.2 and 2,1, respectively). This 
suggests that drinking by itself is not ths only f^tcsr 
imi^icated in the development of alcohol problems, 
at least for the acute problems that are typically seen 
in ycHing drinkers. In the New York survey. West 
Indian BlaK:ks, like American Blacks, rep<med low 
rates of alcohol use, but, unlike Blacks, they reported 
(xtnsider^ly fewer alccrfjol -related pr^lems, which 
Welte and Barnes (1987:334) attribute to their 
middle-class status, although social class was not 
directly (kK^mined in this survey. 

At even moderate use levels, the adverse 
ccHtseqoences of ^ibstance use may be exacerbated by 
the conditions of poverty, unemployment, 
discrimination, poor I^Ith, and <k»^ir that many 
Black youth face daily, in 1984, the umunployment 
rate ammg Blacks generally was 15.1%. Hie median 
family income was $15,432, and 33.8% of Blacks 
lived below the poverty level ($9,490). In «Id!tion, 
the general health status of BIftf:ks was lower than 
that of Whites. In 1983, the life expectancy for 
BIffi± men was 65 years (ccmipffired mih 72 years fc^ 
White men) and (tff Black wmnen, 74 ^rs (ccnnpared 
with 79 years for White women). The age>adjusted 
mortality rate per I.OCK) population is 7J for Blacks 
but 5.3 fm Whites (Herd 1989:2{ Malone 1985:51). 
Among the higher percentage of minority-male 
adolescents not attending school, about 50% are 
oromployni, and this rate more than doubled from 
1970 to 1982 (Freeman and Wise 1982; Friedman, 
Glickman, and Ulada 1985; Bowman 1984). 



In addition, substance-related problems among 
Black youth often go unrecognized and untreated, 
both because Blacks are less likely than Whites to 
seek treatment and because service agencies tend to 
iitentify such prcMems later in Blicls than in Whites. 
Furtherm(»«, intervmtion is more Utely to be a jail 
senteace than trearnient Thus, thsoe Bl«:k substance 
abusers who do enter treatment are often in a more 
iklvam^ed stage of alcdtolism or drug addiction than 
Whites entering treatment (Mosley. Atkins, and 
Klein 1988; Brown and Tooley 1989; Thompson and 
Simmons^oqKa' 1988). 

Correlates of Use 

The substance abuse literature is filled with a wide 
variety of explanaiions for alcohol and oiixa drug use 
among atktlescents, which are assumed, at least 
implicitly, to apply to the entire age group, 
r^ardlos of edmk: l»dcgnHC»l. These eiqdanations 
have be«i largely based on studies of White mitkJlc- 
dass young psof^ one in sc^Kxd. Bm because ctf 
differences in historical experience, cultural 
traditions, and socioeconomic status, it should not be 
automatically assumed that they adequately account 
foe substai^ use amcmg Blffi:ks. AldKwgh a number 
of theories have been developed to explain drug use 
paltems among Blacks (e.g., r^ism, availability of 
alcohol and drop, self-^edicaticn), few <tf these have 
tested empirically (Mosley. Atkins, and Klein 
1988:54). 

Resxarchers who examined various (»»relau» of 
substance use among Black youths have tended to 
focus on a different ctsrelMe or sa of correlates. 
Thus, it is difficult to compare correlates across 
studies. Diff^oices also exist in terms of whether 
Blacks are being examined alone or in comparison 
with other ethnic groups. Furthermore, too often 
Blacks are treated as a monolithic gitiup, and not 
enough attention is paid to important demographic 
diff^em^ amcsig diem. 

The {bIlowin& disciK^sion summarizes findings on 
the main correlates of use (mainly of alcohol) that 
have been investigaled; in the absence of confirming 
data from a variety of studies, the tentativeness of 
some of the findings must be kept in mind. 

Socioeconomic Status. Most discussions of the 
causes of substance use among Blacks at least 
mention, if thfsy ^ ik» emphasize, the importiuice of 
^he many adverse life condirions of poverty, 
unemployment, racism, and discrimination within 
which many Bl^ks live (e.g.. Harper 1976; W^ and 
Wright 19S3; Atkins. Klein, and Kfodey 1987*; 
Difford and Rene 1985; aifford and Jones 1988). 

condilicHis make it difficult to ttevelt^ a strong 
sense of self esteem and personal achicvemeni or 
effective intopersomd and social idulls lu^ed to 
function effectively in the wc»^ld. surprisingly, 
according to strnie rescarchcis, young Blicks i^ek some 
escape Utm Uiis situaiitm-oficn through the readily 
available means of alcohol or other drugs (Ctobetu 
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1988:118; Johnson 1985:447-448: aiffoit! and Jones 
1988:275: Lipscomb and Goddard 1984:344-345). 

This is both a complex and controversial issue. If 
low socioeconomic status ^ocs result in higher levels 
or (bug use, then one would expect Biaclcs and other 
minority gnHips to have higher levels of use than 
Whites. But in a survey conducted in the mid-1970s 
of junior high students in New Yoric City. Dembo. 
Burgos et at. (1979:562) found no significant 
relationship between socioeconomic status and 
involvement with drugs for the cunbined sample or 
for the separate Black, Puerto Rican. and White 
^ups. Drawing on the results of their statewide 
survey in New Ymk, Welte and Barnes (1987:334) 
dispute the "common sense notion" the positive 
relationship between poverty and alcohol use by 
pointing out that Bk^ and Hispanic youth rqtorted 
tess drinking Otan Whitt youth. They also (toulH that 
drinking among minorities is fostered by the 
difficulties they face when encountering the 
mainstream culture, which might be expected to 
l»Qduce a lai]^ {soporticHi heavy drinkers. Instead, 
it ym among il« Whites in il»ir New Yoric sample 
that the rate of heavy drinking increased fastest with 

age. 

From the standpoint of prevention, however, 
problems resulting from drinking (or drug use) arc 
more important tiian drinking (or drug us«) itself. 
As no^ above, Welte and Barnes (1987) did find 
that BL»:ks and c^er minority groups rep(»icd mofe 
drinking problems than Whites in spite of lower 
levels of use, which suggests the importance of 
KKioecGRiomic status. Although their sample was 
large (over 2?,(KX) stu(tents). the published results do 
not indicate the socioeconomic distribution within 
^nic groups. 

A possible limitation of much of the research 
reported here is that while differences 'm 
sxioeconomic status across ethnic groups may exist, 
the distribution of youth in the samples studied may 
not accurately reflect these differences. Despite 
prc^iemt involve in arriving at valid and reliable 
indicators of socioeconomic status, it would 
nonetheless be useful to know the prevalence of 
sttbst^ce use and related problems among youtit by 
KKial class within a multieUmic sample. As was 
noted in the l^Klate m haiim youth, (kstumuiing the 
relati(mship between sibstance use and KX»oeconomic 
status is complex and is further complicated by the 
possible interaction of socioeconomic status with 
other demographic and interpersonal fiK^tors (Austin 
and Gilbert 1989). 

Peer and Parental Innuences. The inflionce of 
peers and parents on alcohol use can be defined in a 
variety of ways: drinking patterns of p^-rs and 
parents, attitudes of peers and parents toward 
drinking, or the presence of peers or parents while 
drinking. In their analysis of Uie 1978 national 
survey of high school studfsnts, Lowman, Harford, 
and Kaelber (1983:41) accounted for the lower level 
of alcohol use among Blacks, as compared with 
Whites, in terms of the different social vontexis 



within which the two subgroups drank. Black 
students were more likely vo diink at special 
occasions in the home with adults present, whereas 
White students did most of their drinking at 
unsupervised teeimge i»rtk». This suggests that Black 
young petqule are more influenced in their drinking 
behavi(»^ by parents than are Whites (see also Higgins. 
Albrc^ht, and Albrecht 1977). The evidence is 
«Hnewhat ambiguous, however, since in a further 
analysis of the 1978 data, Harford and Lowman 
(1989*:S9) found that while a significantly higher 
imi^xHtimi ci White students dian Blask smctents did 
dr^ with peas only, ^y wot; also more likely to 
drink at home with parents. But since these results 
mtplied only to students who indicated that they 
druik "most cff all ctf the time," the distributicm 
drinking contexts between Blacks and Whites at 
kmtx drinking levels mi^ be quite different, 

In a survey of high school seniors in North 
GHPCdisa, abcxit equal ]m9)0fti(»s ci Blidcs got their 
first drink from either jwents (26.1%) or friends 
(23J9%). vdM^eas White sttMlents were twice as likely 
Us have had their first drink from friends as from 
parents (SO.0% vs. 23.4%). No significant difference 
betw^n nces was foimd in the number of times 
friends had aucmpicd to influence the respondent's 
drinking behavit^ (Dawkins 1976:167). 

Byram and Fly (1984) surveyed 7th>12th grade 
students (n=335) in a ncmmetropoUtan county in the 
South in to <teiermii» ll» influem^ of peers and 
parents on adolescent drinking, with family structure 
contndled. l^ere were similarities between Blacks 
and Whites in that iot both gnnips adolescent alcolral 
use was significantly correlated with the main 
variables: tfauat is. use increased as friends's use of 
alcohol increaKd, as adults' use im:i eased, and as 
family closeness diminished, although the 
relatimiships were stronger for Whites than for 
Bl^ks. When family structure was included in the 
analysis, however, significant racial differences were 
found. Black youth were irictfc likely to drink heavily 
when both natural parents were pre^nt, whereas 
Whites drank more when cme ot the oUter natural 
parent was absent. Funhermore, the drinking levels 
of Blacks approffli^ed that of Whites cmly for tho^ 
Black youth living in families widi both natural 
parents present and with a highly educated father. 
The authors found "a strong indication" that Black 
adolescent drinking would increase if they lived in a 
socioc^nomic environment homologous vo that of 
roiddle-cla^ Whiter, specially with both parents and 
high adult educaticn. 

The respective contributions of parental and peer 
influences on drinking behavior was investigated by 
Singer and Pc^chers (1987*). In their sample of 
Cleveland high school stud<mts fewer Blacks than 
Whiles reported that they had friends who drank: 
41.9% of Black ma^ ai^ 31.7% of Black females. 
C(»npared with 60% of White males and females. As 
regards parental influences, there was a modest 
cfffrelation for all adolescents in the sample between 
the number of times drunk and the drinking patterns 
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of fathers and mothers. Bui the relationship between 
mothers' drinking patterns and Uie number cf times 
drunk was significantly stronger for Blacks than im 
Whites. 

Three studies have examined family and peer 
influences, amcHig other factors, on drug use within 
exclusively Black samples. First, in a survey of 
ycMing people in a Black community near Chicago, 
Ensminger. Brown, and KcUam (1982) found that 
females with low family b(»Kls were four times moiti 
likely to use alcohol and iwo times more likely to 
use marijuana than females with high family bonds. 
FcNT teoiage males, the assmiation between family 
bcmds and sutetance use was weak. Hie assxiaticm 
between high peer bcmds in adolescence and aitmanc« 
use was significant fen- males, but nm fat females. 
The results of this study suggest that peer and 
parental influent may qxrate differently by gender. 

Second, Maton and Zimmerm^ (1989) reported 
preliminary results from a longitudinal interview 
SAwly of young Black urban males, the miyority ftf 
whom were high «^hool dropouts (avera^ age 17). 
Lack of a father in the hc»nc when growing up was a 
significant predictor of hard drug use, but not of 
marijuana or alcohol use. Low parental support 
predicted alcohol use, but not marijuaiu m hard drug 
use. 

Hiird, in a survey of a ncmrandom sample of Blade 
adolescents attending recreation centers in 
Washington, D.C., Dawkins (1986) found that even 
though 52% of the rcspondcnis said that half or more 
of their friends drank, only 11% indicated that friends 
bad frequently pressured them to drink, while over 
half (S8%) said that friends had never tried to 
influence their drinking. While the influence of 
friends on the respondents' drinking appeared to be 
weidc within this sample, it, along with several other 
factors, was significantly correlated with getting 
"high." TTiat is, young people who reported getting 
high frequently were also likely to report that they 
drank with panners on wcckeiias, on holidays, and at 
night. They were also more likely to have their 
father's approval of their drinking, to have been given 
their first drink by their parents, and to have had an 
early age of cmset of drinking and of {»Bavy drinking. 

In conclusion, becau^ different studies examine 
the question of peer and parental influence in 
different ways, it is difficult to draw clear 
exclusions. Most of the evidence s»«ms to indicate 
that parental influences are tmtt important than pt^ 
influences in explaining alcohol ar.J other drug u!» 
among Black youth, although the influence of peers 
might be more salient in certain instances, for 
example in accounting for heavy drinking behavior. 
Also, boys and giris may respond dtfTeiiei.tly to these 
influiSK^ 

Religious Factors. Some researchers have 
suggested that the later on^t of drinking among 
Black youth and their high abstinence rate (and 
ccmsequently lower prevalence rate) arc related to the 
larger number of Black adolescents who attend 
conservative, fundamentalist churches compared with 



White youth (Harford 1986*: 131; Weibel-Orlando 
1986:175). Some evidence for the influence of 
religion comes from a survey of Black adults in 
northern California, in which it was found that 
members of fundamentalist churches were 
idgttificimtly more likely to be abstainers and, among 
males, less likely to be heavy drinkers than were 
Catholics, Baptists, and other Protestants (Caetano 
and Herd 1984:576). Similarly, in a study of high 
risk young Black males in Baltimfro, longitudinal 
analyses indica^ that low levels of personal 
spirituality predicted increased use of alcohol six 
months later (Maton and Zimmerman 1989). In the 
sample of Black high school girls in the South 
surveyed by GlobetU. Alsikafi, and Morse (1980*), 
frequent church attendance was significantly 
8SS0ciat«I with nondrinking. None of these studies, 
howevff , compared retigic^ity betw^ Blacks and 
Whites, 10 tl» prop(»ed explanaticHi fior drinking 
dtfftsences w^d »em to be plausible tnit unproved 
on tte basis dw available eviitoKC. Becaun of the 
|7(xniiK»^ tiMi church withm Black communities, 
the influeiK« religion c» initiating aiul omtinuing 
alcohol use (and other drug use as well) deserves 
further study. 

Attitudes. Semal researchers have investigated 
the e^^ect of attitudes on drug use among Black 
ycHith. Maddahian, Newcomb, and Fu i.iler (1988) 
analyzed the relationship between inte v ^ms to use 
drugs and actual use of drugs in a sample of Los 
Angeles junior and senior high sch(X)l students. 
Students who expressed strong intentions to use 
drugs were Vialy tt> be users of these drugs, both at 
the time of the initial survey and fivt years later. 
With regard to ethnic di^erences. Blades had the 
low^t as^iation between intention to use drugs and 
t^tual use of drugs compared with the other ethnic 
groups. For instam^;, there was •> si^iiTicantly lower 
asscK^iation between intention \o use cigarettes, 
alcohol, cannabis, and ncn-prescription medications 
m& the fKtual use of ttese fm Bl»:ks than f(s^ 
Latinc^. TI» same {mtera i^d true between Blacks 
and Whites, excqit for cigarettes. 

From interviews with Black preteens and 
adolescents living in poor communities (ns49), 
Brisbane (1976) found that the subjects had high 
social approval for alcohol u»^, viewed the Black 
Klult who drank as a hero, and seldtmi repnted heavy 
drinking relatives as alcoholics. These findings are 
ccmfirmed by Upss^b and Qoddard (1984;343), who 
summarize research indicating that Blacks generally 
tk> not con»(k^ alcc^ol an addicting drug, reject the 
di^ase concept of alcoholism, and often loc^ upon a 
"drunken" family member as the ccmscience for the 
entire family. 

Atkins, Klein, and Mosley (1987*) asked Black 
students enrolled in alternative schools how willing 
they would be to use tc^^co, alcdiol, marijuana, m 
other drugs; thise students who expressed more 
positive altitudes toward alcohol and other drugs 
reported higher levels of use for all drugs studied. 
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U$imm tor Use* Several studies have examined 
lea^s fat drroking aooss ethnic groups. In in 
analysis of the results of the 1978 RTI national 
survey of high Khoot sbMlents, Harford and Lowmsn 
<1989*:S9) reported that Whiles were significantly 
BKxe liloely than Blacks »i give social (m hsvc a gocxS 
time) and conforming (to be part ot the group) 
fKtms as reasons fcff drinking, with tlN^ differeiKCS 
between the t^v totq)s being most prcmoonccd for 
social factws 02 . for Whites vs. 47% for BUcks). 
This study is the oUy one fCHmd to vqxm thet reasons 
gi^ by nondrinkers fear not drinking. Fm* al^inent 
ttwtents. significttitly higho* proponions of Blacks 
than Whites gave the following reasons fm* mi 
driiddng: tarxs bad, against my rdigitm, kns of self- 
ccmtrt^, and makes you sick. A siptiikiffltly higher 
pn^xvttKt of Whites said li^y did imx drtok because 
<tf frtoHls* disapproval. 

Hiree odu^ surveys that ask^ tiKmi realms for 
Bse were based on much smaller and less 
rqinesentative samples. AmcHig BIiK:k ycmth in 
Was^gtcm, D.C., the two i^maiy leascms given ftx 
<&in1dng woe "to cdelmue ^xioM occasions" (50%) 
and "because I like it" (37%) (Dawkins 1986:21). In 
tNsir airvey <tf Job Corps members in San Diego, 
Morgan, Wingard, and Felice (1984:193) found that 
the two most common reasons fca drinking given by 
Blades were "to relax" (65.5%) and "feels good" 
(60.3%). ITicsc were also the most common reasons 
given by Whites and Latinos, at similar levels of 
lei^Km^. The two least common reasons given by 
Blacks were "friends drink" (25.9%) and "to forget" 
C^.7%). In Singer and I^^chers' (1987*) survey of 
Cleveland high school students, the most ci»nmon 
reason for drug use across gender and racial lines «^ 
10 relax, but for two othc^* reasons there were 
significani di^erences by race. Whereas 36% of 
White students said they drank to be friendly, only 
17.5% of Black males ami 13.4% of Bla(^ females 
said so. Drinking to fcffget jkoI^I^s was mcHe often 
repcmed by Whites (males, 25%; feanales, 13.9%) 
dian by Blacks (males, 11 J%: fema^ 10.0%). Sii^ 
in both the San Diego and Cleveland surveys Black 
youth selected "to forget" less often than other 
chok:^ as a reason for drinking, the cimumii(m of 
son» writers (see i^ve) Uiat Bl^s drink to t^;^ 
from their jnc^Iems may be more ^liod^le to «Iults 
than to young people, d^rom a methcKlological 
perspective, these tfar(« studies highlight the 
difficulty of com|»ring results across different 
Atdies; the list reascms in each maiy weie nmilar, 
but not identical, «ind one report did not list all of 
the reasons included m the survey qu^onnaise. The 
five |x»sible leastms in I^wkins (19^ wem because 
I like it, to be with the cmwA, wheat I am imhai^y, 
because older fmn^ drink, and to ^l«^)rate siHScial 
occasions. The six possible reasons in Morgan, 
Wingard, and Felice (1984) w^e: to rdax, feels 
good, hke taste, relieves pr^sure, friends ihiidc, and 
to ft^et) 

Alttough direct comparison of results is difficult 
because of differences in the specific aspects of 



atUtttdes ex^tned by the i^ous aiitlK>rs. tte s&idies 
revievk«d have found that attitudes and cognitive 
facK»s are impcmant f^t^ in explaining drug use. 
This suggests the need for prevention proems to 
memi^ to alter favt^ble utitudes towards drugs 
and to reinforce negative lOtitiKtes. 

Psyebfrfi^lical FMtors. Kellam and his associates 
asKssed k»ychGlc^{»! well-being, social i^ptation. 
and i^n^temic performance *m(»;g Black first gnulers 
in IS^ and ^boi reassess ?he same students 
ten j^ars later ti order to determine which 
antecedents best i^edicted drug use in adolescence. 
Males who were rated aggressive in first grade had 
bi^ iev^ of ^g use tm years lat&. wl»»reas ^y 
first-grade males had significantly less drug use as 
tecnagors. However, titose who were bMh Ay and 
aggressive had the high«t levels of »^l»itffiiiC» use as 
leeiuigKS. Eariy shyness or a^^ressHXi hi females 
lAowed IN) idgnificant relttiots^ to la^ substaiux 
use (Ensmmger, Brown, and Kellam 1982). This 
atndy is important in its longitudinal design, 
^refully designed me^ur^, and focus on gender 
differences. However, since there was no comparisons 
with other ethnic groups, it is not po»ible to know 
fiom this six^y how w^tm. tfie» eariy antecedents 
are Ux Bl^ks onnpered with othor groNqps. 

In tiKar kmgiti^ii^ ^idy of young Black males, 
Maton and Snm^man (1989) fouml thu anxiety and 
depression symptoms wne positively iwlated to 
alcohol use at the first but not the second 
measurement point. A measure of Ufe »tis£^tion 
sm significantly relate at tte zt^cnfer level with 
aIc<AoU marijuana, and hard drug ust^ Imt Osopp^ 
below agoificasce in otm-^tional analyses when 
lifestyle and social sappcat varia!^ were eiuered inu> 
the regression equaticNi. FoIIow-up Imigitudinal 
analyses, however, mdkated that low life satisfu:tion 
was the only sipifkant i»edict<H' €i ii^reaaMl u^ of 
marijuana six m<»iths lat^. 

Ecological Factors. Eccdogical fiK;tofs may al!» 
be important in fostering drinking or at least 
favc^le tttitiKt^ {Qvmd drinking. For instance, 
there are a large number of hqim establi^nits in 
Black rest&MBtial neighbc»rhoods, next ^ooh, 
churches, and homes, whereas in sections with a 
predominantly White population, liquor 
emblishmous axe mane c^tcai locau^ in ctmunercial 
areas (Watts and Wright 3985:2. who label this 
"e^Hirank ^loitaticm"). Dawldns (X9^):2I9) found 
that the numb^ oi liquor outlets in census tracts in 
Washington, D.C., in 1977 was positively associated 
with the sl«^ of the Bl^ p^^Iaticm and with the 
extec* ZiT ntetand^ housing in A(m tracts. Nm 
only do tbesK; liquOT establlshroents provide easy 
Kxess 10 alcc^l, they may tfso Krve tt> ncialize 
Black youth to drinking by exposing them daily to 
the iiffesence of Ik|iK)r outfets «id to the «hilt$ who 
patronize diem. In addititm, the heavy adve 'sing 
alcohol in Black commimities {somotes i^^onible 
images cHT alco^ use CDavldns 1980:214). 

Acciading to the Wa^ington Area Council on 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse (1989), hotline calls 
indicate that inner-city ycRith find it more convenient 
and less costly to becc»iie intoxicated with ciack or 
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A common theme in the recent literature m 
prevmtion ^tegies is Hvt iK»d to tailcH^ programs to 
specific ethnic groups in order tc allow for 
diffacnces in cultural values, social «ttus, u% 
pattens, drug-related {Hofoiems, and attitudes toward 
drugs (for Blacks, see Dawkins 1988*; Gary and Berr> 
198S*: Lowman. Harford, and Kaelber 1983; 
Mwidahian, NewcOTib, and Bentler 1986; Singer ai»l 
Petch^ 1987*; fas minority preventioa generaily. 
see Austin 1989). But Nobles, Goddard et al. 
(1987:4) have noted the concern of Black menial 
bealth professionals over the fact that culturally 
lekvmi programs ve found more Qhm in Latino or 
Asian than in Black communities. Although 
culturally-sensitive programs are now being 
devek^^ pul?is^ evaluaicsis have ikh bM» fimmd. 
«n the i»st. most {sernititm inogfams tove saved 
largely White audiences (Schaps, DiBartoIo et al. 
1981). Most of the studies discussed below are 
ccncoved wiA alcdtol, but tte imnciples. nrateg^ 
and Ktivities may be extemted to substance abuse in 

According to Dawkins (1988*:17), one of the 
in'c^ems of developing invention programs fca 
Blade y{Mith is a lack of awarei»s5 of t^ s^icHisiess 

alcdKd problems within the Black crnnrntmity m a 
reluctance to admit it (see also Harvey 198S). 
Globeiti, Alsikafi, and Morse (1980*:199) suggest 
that tkl5 is a result of the ambivalent attitude that 
BladES have towiffd aicc^I: *AlciA(d's role is often 
pc»trayed as m enlivcncar of a ss^^iie^^ gn>up on one 
hand and a breach Black fundamentalisi [rcIigiCMis] 
values on die other." Thus, they argue, specific 
pieventicm or tre^mem programs have been neglected 
in favor of strategics that either accept alcohol abuse 
as an inevitable condition or attack it as immoral 
behavior. Both Dawkins (1988*) and Globctii, 
Alsikafi, and Morse (1980*) emi^iasize the need for a 
large-scale <^ucation campaign that would inform 
Black youth and the BltK^ ccmununity generally of 
the destructive effects of alcohol abuse and 
alcoholisir the individual, family, and community. 

Gary and Bory (198S*) »trve^ Bl^ adults in a 
nordieastcati city to detmtine their attiUK^ toward 
«ilsianc» use and to examine tf» demograjAic and 
sociocnltuial variables that predict those attitudes. 
Racial coni^ioiumess was die strongest corelate of 
substar^ use Miitucte; that is, Uu^e w1k> were highly 
racially consciousness were more likely to be 
intolerant of substance use than those who 1 id a 
lower level of racial consciousness. With reference 
to the develoimtent of i»wention ihd^^s, the 
authors conducted: "Our da!a imply tte i»cd to give 
mose oonsidcaatitm u> a pro-blackness strong r^ial 
identity strategy as an alternative to a strong 
emphasis on antidrug tactics in substance abuse 
pieventkHi prc^rams" Op* ^)> 

School Prograais. The results of the dudy by 
Singer and Petchos (1987*) of high school students 
in Cleveland indicate the importance of including 
subcultural differences in the design and 



implement8!ioa of prevention programs. Ac 'utg 
to the authors, "Drinking may serve d nt 
s»ciG^«ychcdogical functitxis for diff<»ent pc^M4iion 
subgnHi|», and mechanisms fm- the transmiual of 
drii^g befaavionrs and {KUteams may Bla» ^my" (p. 
472). CienexK programs that are directed toward all 
young people, irrespective of ethnicity or cultural 
bttkgnMUMi. ee likely to pass ovcs- diese differeiK:es 
aad £ien% ful lo mm. the needs of s|iecific grcwqis. 

Other writers have discussed additional 
CQosideiatioiis Aat need to be ad(b«ss6d in developing 
preventum |»agrams for Bl«^ vouUl Brown and 
Tootey (1989) stress the impcHiance of banning 
prevention as early as possible, both to instill 
antidrug attitudes and to foster racial pride and sclf- 
^«em. Co^HOg sidlls ^khiU be taugltt early in ordv 
to "minimize the pressme to gel involved with 
alcohd K»l c^ca- cittmkal Nitea;aiKe8. particularly 
during wtcdescence when peer groiq) fcHm^cm is so 
important uid peer pressure is ct its highest" (p. 128). 
Fw older yoadt, the \i\gbia rates ftf drug use fcmnd 
smcmg fl^t wto sre mil of sd»oA Hid amunployed 
suggest the need im "tmad-bas»»l pn^;rams that 
mtegrsde ahx^ sul d^g lAmse iveventKm strategies 
with effots va i^ovide tiainii^ in vocfiioiial skills 
and to ensure tiiat stiakmui ccanpl^ high scIkxiI" 
(Lowman, Harford, and Kaelber 1983:43). More 
^ncaally. the Itngitudinal imidy of the antecedents 
^ substance ise ^ Kdlam ai^ ass»c&^ indicates 
that drug \m is detennin^ by a variety ctf face^ 
(social structure, social adaptational, psychological. 
m& g»ider) and diat an of these fxisxn need! to be 
integrated into prevention pffograms, both those 
dire^ at Blade ycmlb m& at ytm% peqple in general 
(Kellam, Stevats^i, ai^ RuMn 1983:334). 

A final «msicteati(Hi in school-based iffc^rams is 
the qixistitm of whidi drugs shcNild be the focus of 
attention, ^though it might seem reasomd>le to 
assume that drug eduction prc^rams need to infcom 
^u^nts lAout ^1 drugs, research on the sequence in 
which young pec^lc use diffcrcni drags suggests that 
anne drugs are more impcfftant than others m terms 

prev^don strategies. A numb»^ of researchers 
have stiKlied the subject oi so-«dIed "gateway" drugs 
(Kandel 1975: Hub^, Wirjard, and Bentler 1981; 
Doi^an and Jessoo' 1983; YamagiKshi and Kandel 
1984), but few have rqxMled results brokm down by 
ethnic group. €^ of the few such studio is by 
Welte and Bam^ (1985), who found that amcmg a 
large sample of New York State secondary students 
A:dbiA was the "gateway" drug to d» use oihe^ 
drugs for all ethnic, age. and gender groiqjs. That is, 
unles alcohol was used first, the likelihood of using 
mlwr (bugs was very smaH hi geseral. it ajqiears 
thM dmgs may be (sdered hi terms tl^ degree of 
risk or deviaricy wbA dtat tN^ iKe dK»e drugs dtat 
are deemed less risky or deviant makes it easier for 
tte ymmg parm to pmo^ to the next drug in tl» 
seqi8im»^ If a perscm can be stt^^ u mte poim in 
tl»^ a^^nence, there is little likel0iood that he or 
will go fartho*. For Black students in New York, 
the strongest sequence was for alrohol-marijuana-hard 
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drags, with cigarettes, pills, and over-tlm-counter 
drags being c(»nparaitvely less imj^nant. This 
suggests that pfeveiuion {sx^ifants for Blades ^uld 
focus on ikob(A and marijuana. Finally, Welte and 
Barnes (1983:497) note that their resulu would 
sugge^ that leaching "respcNistble drinking" rather 
ihui al^tinence is {xobal^y misguided since it "q^cos 
the gate" to the use of crther drags. 

Commuaity-Based Programs. As discussed in 
inevicHis Updates, school pmvention prognuns 
for minorities are hampered by two factors: (1) those 
who are at greatest n&k asc o^en absent from school 
or have draped out completely, and (2) prograni 
eflbns are often undermined by the randitions that 
exist within the family or neighborhood. Hence the 
impOTtance of ccmununity-ba^ |»eventic8«. C^isp 
(19^) examined prevention piogruns and activities in 
several Black communities in WashingUHi, D.C., 
through interviews with Ingram pei^nel and 
recipients of the «irvices. Students* Kslf-reports 
indicated that they did m^t flml schosA {m^rams veiy 
meaningful to their home environment. C^isp 
C(HK:iuded firoro his intc^iews Ihia ctrnirounity-tA^ 
peve»)tkin programs arc more effective than i^grams 
G^»r«i in schools or in dnig agem^cs. 

But "community-based" does not mady mean that 
prevention aciiviUrs are carried out in the community 
at large father than only in the scb(K)Is. Nobles, 
Coddard et al. (1987:4) insist that "Black mental 
health »rvices for children and famili^ must be 
^Hned as services that are culturally relevant and m. 
simply services thai are merely located in a Black 
community." Community-based prevention requires 
the involvemem of all elements of the commimity in 
the del^ticm of the i»oblero and in the development 
and implementation of programs that include the 
iMcds, values, ami resources of the immunity. Too 
often, according to Crisp (!9&0:!S), the failure of 
prevention programs in Biack communities has been 
the result of outsiders' introdiK:ing a pre-programmed 
package that fails to take into account the 
community's perception of the problem m its 
particular needs. Prevention workers need to 
appr^iate the fact that the introduction of 
community-based programs implies community 
clffliige aad that dliange usually challenges k)cai n^ted 
intemts and pmef fractures: &m Bl^k community 
is particularly ^sitive u> tl» possibility of fiirthar 
c^trol from "above." Hie importance of community 
involvement, in imrtlcuiar the participation of 
churches, civil rights groups, schools, and other 
service organizations, is a theme stressed by several 
researchers (Oifford and Jones 1988; Crisp 1980; 
Gsty and Berry 1985*; Glt^^etti 1988: Haiper 1988*). 
Because of the prominent^ of clmrch in t!» Blaf^ 
ciHnmunity, Miranda (1983:171-172) and Brown ai^ 
Tooley (1989:128) emfdiasizc the need to Involve the 
BlKk churches, both naUonal c^^i^ations and local 
congregatkms, in (tevelqiing {Hevratian and treatment 
pit>grams. 

A number of authors have noted the disparity 
between the prevention and treatment "establi^cnt" 
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and the Blacdc community. Nobles, Goddard et at. 
(1987:12) criticize existing treatment services as 
being div(m:ed from the cultural experience of their 
clients, arguing that "treatment training, definitions 
of illness, meaning lualth. tremment philosophy, 
theories, methods. techniqiKS and «lministrative 
regulations, has [sic] for die most part been createl 
and d^amiiK^ by peopte insensitive Hid, in wmc 
iti^ances, hostile to African and Afiican-American 
peqile." In a similar vein. Maypole and Anderson 
(1983) have noted thm most s^ce jnovideis are 
White |st}fessic»ials, wto are s^jmra^ by race, 
iiK(Hne, educati<», social statis, and power fnm tteir 
Black clients. Hie two ffovp& lack knowledge and 
trust of each other. The effectiveness of Black 
alcoholism programs, they insist, has been hampered 
1^ a lack of iSK»at uml»s^inding, cmmnunity sxiiposu 
and trained administrs&nrs. lley emi^iasize the 
impcatance ttf devdc^ng {sogrmns thm reragnize the 
unique traits of Black culture and that provitte 
a^rvicc^ dud: me ii^mipiate to ti» Keds Bl»^ 

In discussing alcohol prevention. Dawkins 
(1988*: 16-17) makes an imptHtant distinction 
between external and intcamal factcffs fh&i oicow'^oe 
alcohol abuse in Black communities. External factcxs 
are dio% as^xuated with the le^y of racotm and 
discriminatk^i, wfM»eas internal fa&von are those that 
occur within die Bl^ immunity, such as "negative 
arables and nde modc^g which encourage heavy and 
abusive drinking." To the extent that adolescent 
substance use is shaped by the prescriptjans, customs, 
and sanctions of the local e&vironment. effmts to 
durnge th^ internal facK»rs wcmld be expected to 
pc^tivdy influence idc^^ent sib9UK»^ use betovic»'. 
For instance, one part of a community-based 
Invention srategy directed at alcdhol abu^ might be 
an attempi to alter those aspects of the community 
that encourage drinking or present {KSitive messages 
W drink, »ich as advisements, the location of 
drinldng establishments, the availability aIcoh(d in 
grocery and convenicmce stores, etc. (Globetti 
1988:121). At^tion to such intarul Uhms are 
particularly important since Blacks them^^lves can 
mm directly inilueKe evtmts and fffograns and can 
draw (Ml their trutUkm ftf sdf-he^ 

I^rc^grams tim focus ^lecifically tm discmunging 
alcohol and otlw O-nig use among young Blacks are a 
mcessary cfsnpc^iem of any ccanimhemave prevention 
d^ort. Such fmigxams by ftmuelves, however, are 
unlikely to have significajii impact unless the broader 
sodai structuxes (external factors) thia fost» drug 
use are also addressed. As Crisp (1980:18) has 
argued, substance abuse prevention programs directed 
toward Black youth fme geimally fiuled because they 
have been culmraQy biased and b»::ause they have been 
based on "pe»K»n-orient^" rather than "system- 
oriented" ffinciples. For mstance, prevention 
pn^rams di^ ancaniH to eu^ioii social skills. self> 
imas^, etc., bave b(^ criticizel for focusmg on 
changing die attimd« and behavior of die iiHlividual 
in»ead of ctmfnmting tl» ramditimis in the external 
envin»unent within which tte problem originated and 
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is perpoiuaecl (Globeui 1988*^:119). This is another 
example of a "blame the victim" aititadc, which 
results in interventicm en'orts being directed at 
(sufqjosedly) defective individuals laiNif than at a 
defective system (Crisp 1980:15). 

According to Qifford and Itmes (1988:277), the 
greatest potential for the alleviation of problems in 
minOTity communities will com fron fSxQsn policbs 
diat are aimed both at young peqde and at improving 
the social environment (jobs, education, housing, 
etc.). More broadly, they insist that prevention 
strategies will not have a significant, long-term 
effect on minority communities "until we realize the 
gravity of racism and its negative imp^t on 
minorities" (p 277). Watts and Wright (1983:126) 
also argue tiiat "preventicm eff(»ts must come to 
grips with.. .the often contiadictOTy roles and 
activities played by the sute in a capitalist 
socioeconomic sy^em" tlmt allows exploitation of 
raimsitiN tte a^cdiol mdustry. 

A caution about intervention programs is found in 
die RfKm by Boyle and Brunswidt: (1980) on heroin 
use in Harlem, which called into question the 
effectiveness of "officiar attempts to reduce the 
incidence and prevalence of the w» of drugs (en* at 
least of heroin). Changes taking place within Harlem 
itself in the late 19iOs seem to have had more 
influence than government policies. But it is also 
significam to m\s. that the changes they menticm wat> 
(sncxnKd with the entire community and t«A with 
thug abuse alone and that tlw changes woe initiated 
by and fox the BIfK:k community it^f. 

Of course, the prevention specialist or educator, 
concerned with the immediate drug problems facing 
ymmg people today, Cffiiriot hope to solve these larger 
social problems, which must instead be addressed by 
the community at large and at the highest government 
levels. However, knowing that drug abuse is more 
then the result of inconreci attitudes, bad companions, 
or inadequate refusal skills may enable drug 
a^iecialists and educators to adopt more realistic 
eiqpeci^oas what Vtmrt programs can K^ccxmplish. 

Principles and Programs. A numbra* of writers 
haiw publi^ied either j^iTic popams for peventing 
ikug IK» mmag Biadc ymith qs^il Wtc ^ikyhus aid 
strategies for developing such programs. In 1981, the 
Ktfitmal Institute on AIc<^ ^tmt and Alcdtf^ism 
issued a Gidd^wok for Plmnlng Atcofufl Preveniion 
Programs for Black youth (Monroe-Scott and 
Miranda 1981), which provides detailed suggestions 
fyt stmtegkss and Ktivities tfiat are bdih schocd-based 
and community-based. The guide discusses five 
nibjec^: (1) Black hi^c^ and the bisu^ itf ala»tol 
vee by Black Americans; (2) various prevention 
i^proaches for Black yoatb, with nine specific 
ttrategie!^ 0) sttps in initiating prevmtimi imigrams 
(community mobilizatit cosponsorship, 
networking, grant proposals, . .); (4) evaluaiion of 
pxev^on pn^nuns in terms <^ outcome objectives; 
and (S) a list of resources. This sppem to be the 
most detailed programmatic guide available; 
imfortunateiy, it is out of print and no longer 



available through the NaUonal Clearinghouse on 
Alcohol and Drug Informattcsi. It may, however, be 
ordered through ERIC's Document Reproduction 
Service (see leSerences). 

King (1985) discusses a model of alcohol 
laevestion i»sed earlkr wcxk by Miramla (1983). 
While the model was (kveloped for Bl^k fonales, 
much of it is qq>licable to Blade youth generally. 
The modlel p(^ulat<» four vaaru^es as having najcx 
infli^ace on Black drinlung: value sysusm, role 
models, media, and eivinnment. of these 

vsiab^ is a potential point fat interventitm. King 
iec»Mnffi«»l^ diat all mganizaticms in die OHnmunity 
as well as relevant national ONrganizations become 
awaxe of die scrknisittss oi die atecdu^ tfHise i8d>lem 
and weak in a axmlinatcd £Bshion towards a solutixm. 
Such an integrated ^roach would include natural 
self-help systems within the Black community; 
schods, tocal imd naiitmal Blmk civk, sociid, anA 
leligkms oiganimioas; and govemnMait agencks and 
national asst^iations concerned with alcohol 
problems. 

Another prevention model, proposed by Holliday 
(1983), consists of ihn^ dimensions. The first is the 
type of prevention, that is, jaimary, secondary, or 
tertiary. The sccoM dimensiim is tte targei group, 
which includes those under 18 years of age, those 
betw^ 18 and 35, «» those over 35. The diird 
dimension is the level of analysis and action: 
individuals, social networks, or institutions. 
Preveniion jHXJgrams can be clasdfxed by where they 
are located within this three-dimensional matrix in 
terms ctf their goals i d activitii^. Holliday makes 
two other points se^trding prevention strategie^^ for 
Blacks. Brst, research should be inagmatic and 
sensitive to the Black community by including 
members of the community in bodi mivisoxy and 
research tdss, by m^icmg with the (^blidied BIik^ 
service and research organizations, and by lowing 
ctmcem fm the social and eccmcmic snprovonent of 
Black communities smd fm the empowerment of 
iiMlivalGals. SetHHid, evahiatitm aksoi^ pfevention 
isograms ^oold dtefme outcome measures in tarns of 
f^uctmns in d» native behavimal om^uences of 
drinking. Acctmiing lo Holliday, m^h be^vioxal 
c»ms<^i»»^ are mmfe {ktm^uI h»lk»t<»s sacc^ 
than ^ective or poKmality me«»ir^, they att mcsc 
tangible than laeasur^ of ddlls w alti&id^, they m 
more reliable than sclf-ieportf of drinking behavior, 
and they are sint^^ feu* ootst-bei»fit nalysas. 

Othca^ prevention mode^ and psc^rams will be 
mentimM^ mme bddly. Bdl (1^7) has &vek^ a 
substance abuse prevention jHxjgran called "Winners" 
fa Blade diilitoi d»l mni^s Black culture, valu^ 
clariflcatitm, and oeatiw writing. Brisbane Oy^<>) 
describes a similar pro^pram that uses coniempurary 
fiction with Black children and adolescents who are 
alcoholics children of alcoholics. Bod. jm^ms 
are t»sed on th« assumption that enhancing self- 
conc^t. racial imde. and creative expression will 
f»lp ycNing pec^ie avoid atr overcome die pressures to 
caigage in substance abuse. BeauUeu mi Jason (1988: 
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tbstracied in Update I) evaluated a prevention 
prognLH implemented in in all-Black inner-city 
elcmtaitary school, ihat emphasi;a»l iKoWem-Kjlving 
skills and tsed older peers as helpers and role models. 
Students who participated in the program show^ 
greater gdns in knowledge and in problem-solving 
skiUs than did the controls. The dc«7lpUon of the 
program, however, did not indicate whether it 
included prevention «:tivities or materials specifically 
orient^i toward Bla",ks. 

Snmmar:r and ConcluskiB 

The most impc»ttant obscrvatkm to be drawn from 
tl» above discussion is the paucity of research on 
sid»aam» abuse amcBig Black youdis 0Ad oi p(eventi(»t 
prof^iams designed for them. A second limiiaiioa is 
the lack emi^^ly validated ihecffics ihal Kjcouni 
fm the ^idal, cultural, and peismiality fK^tors that 
are M»ciaied with drug u». Studies Huu dis;i]^ the 
dimensions of the problem within well-tested 
thecM^cal motels and that provkie desc^ptions and 
evaluations of suitable programs arc much needed 
(Wright and Waus 1988:5). There is also ^ fw 
longiuidinal research to help detomine causal, -«it^ 
than merely corrdaticmal, factors involved in the 
origin and maintenance of substance use (Maton and 
ZimnMrnian 1989:21). 

In a review and critique of the literature on 
idcoitol and Bl^ks published before 1980, Itev^ins 
(1980:26) listed several areas in which poltcy- 
itlevmit rei^arch was needed. Hie most important 
need was for studies on the relationship between 
akcAoI use and abuse and socioCtenH^phic f»;u»rs 
such as XK, age, income, n^ion, education, family 
structure, and occupation. Also, exj^natory research 
^iiould pl£K:e greater emphasis cm socioculu^ factors 
than on "social deviance and Black pathology 
porspectives," which had been common i^eviously. 
Finally, acct^ding u* Dawkins, future rej^arch i^ould 
involve comi^uison studies of dinereni subgroups 
among Bl»:ks using large saropli^ and focusing m 
"the cuitui^lly distinct patterns of behavior that 
characterize Black Americans." While researchers are 
b^inning io address the% subjects, thi^ resi^b areas 
outlined by Dawkins are still very mtK;h in need of 
attention. 

C(»tr8ry to popular steremypes that drug u% is 
pervasive among Bl^ks and that there is early and 
imdoipread initiation U3 heavy use ^ttems, alcc^i 
and other dn^ use is tower amtmg Blade mtolesce^ts 
than among Whites, although future research may 
indicate that this is not the ease far ctack. The 
evidm:e on di£t»ences in substance-related fsi^lems 
is less clear, but in one large-scale lOatc survey. 
Blades did i^rt tite higher number of problems for 
each ounce of alcohol consumed p«f day compared 
with other ethnic groups (Welte and Barnes 
1987:331). Furthermore, once Bl^ks enter young 
adulthood, their risk of developing alcohol-related 
problems is substantially greatc. than that for 
WhitK. Ibe above findings iKive yet to be wSequatdy 
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explained, althoagh they do suggest that consumption 
rales may not be an ffilequate proxy fcM" alcohol- 
related im drug-related) problems. 

Althouf^ Black youth have geni^ly been found 
to have tower levels of substance use than other 
ymth, this shotthi ncx result in a minimizati(m of the 
problem; given the ccMiditicms within which many 
Black ^mng pec^ fi^ modenoe tevels of use 
may be more damaging fw them than fcnr White 
yoitth. Substance abuse iggravalcs the other prcAlems 
fcund in Bh^ mbm ctsununities such as iniaftequate 
housing, high school dropout rates, high 
unemployment, and crime (CUffonl and Jtmes 
1988:273). 

Another theme emjrfiasizcd by writers who discuss 
pnvaiti(» is the impcmance of designing progrants 
ihat are tailored to Black culture and lhat are 
sensitive lo iMS valiKS. Brcffii» ite hi^ drqpout 
r^e among Black yming people, school-based 
I»ograms i^e uidi^y to reach those w1k> are at 
giratest ri^ for foAstaace programs diat invcdw 
the whole community, working in cooperation with 
tl» schoG^, nee^^ In «Miticn, te^ms, fanmts, 
clergy, and other interested members of the Black 
community need to be fuUy mvdved in the design, 
(fevelqmient, vid implmentatlon of youA-coiented 
prevention programs. Furthermore, the 
socioec(mc»nic fscam tax likely influem^ sulnaaiKe 
abuse, parttcidarly poverty, unemployment, and 
dia^riminatioB mim be addressed. Clearly, much 
work remains to be done in order to understand and 
effectively prevent maladaptive substance abuse 
among Bl«:k wbtes^ents. 
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ABSTRACTS 



ATiONS, BOBBIE J.s KLEIN, MICHAEL A.} 
AND MOSLEY, BERTHA. 1987. Black 
i^olt^iils* attitudes toward and of alcohol 
and i^er dra^. International JovrmI tht 
Ametioas 22(12): 120M21L 8 itlls. 

This study attemiHed to identify tfie attitudes of 
Black adblescents toward al&^ol and other drugs, 
their use of such ^tetances, and the extent to which 
they paitkiptte in otho* activities. Hie altonative 
school's program was very similar to alternative- 
las«l immary jm^vaitiDn program (e.g., Channel 
Ctee). It was a cuUurally-speciftc program dealing 
with self-awa&tsness, values clarification, and 
activities designed lo mtiasm^ sdf-he^. 

The sample consisted of 44 Black sto^ents £rc»n 
alternative schools located in a Midwest city. The 
age range was 12 to 39 years (most under 19); 66% 
were female and 34% were male. The Primary 
frcvention Awareness, Attitude, and Usage Scale 
(PPAAUS) was used to assess the extent of abuse 
amcng adolescents, and it includes the subscale 
categcffies of sex, race, age, and g^e 

Findings. The highest mean score of willingi^ss 
to use a substance was in the area of alcohol; csily 
21% were unwilling to usft alcohol, whereas 10% 
reported that they would be unwilling to use 
marijuana and 56% wtnild be unwilling to use other 
drugs. 

In teams of u%, 23% reported use of alcohol, 
while 77% had never or seldom usoi alcohol. Over 
three-quarters (77%) bad never or seldom used 
marijuana; 23% used one-to-two times a month to 
erfton each day. 

Correlational analysis showed a significatn 
positive relationship betw«;n attitudes and use. A 
significant positive correlation was also found 
between ctegrce of participation in entertainment and 
social activities and use for all substances. 

Conclusions. Although the findings were limited 
by the small sample size, lack of lan^m tkssign, and 
use of alternative school, they indicated tl^t a 
positive attitude toward alcohol and oth«^ drugs 
resilted in hitter use rates. Blmik »lol«cc»us wi^ 
no mtffe likely, and often le» likely, to be involved 
in drinking behavior than White adolescents, and a 
considerable amount of their time was spent in 
altenooe Ktivii^ aidi as iK»(!tanic, social, aiKl spom 
M^vities. 

Hie Hndings indicate that attitudes exposing 
diunkeniH^s ^t«ild be encouraged and diat knowI«lge 
of the Toit ctf alternative acUviti^ sik^ » occurred in 
this acho(d to be espanf&sd. 

BRUNSWICK, ANNE AND MESSERI, 
PETER A, 19S6. Drugs, lifestyle, and health: A 
kmgitudiBal stady itf arban Black youth. Ameiiean 
JmrmtefPttbUe Hmttk 76(l):52-57. 44 refis. 

This empirical, kmgitudinal/panel study among 
urban Black youth dealt with the following 
ciuestioms: Whether hopoin u!« is associated with Ute 



decline in health tetween adolescence and young 
adulthood; whether other drugs arc involved in 
(feclining bealUi; whether drug use and health 
indicators interact with lifestyle factors siK^h as 
living arrangements, «>cial lUtainments, etc.; and 
wtether the relation^iips are tihe same for men and 
women. 

In 1968, 688 n{Ht-His|»nk: Black a(&>fescents, 12- 
17 years okl, in Central Kariem were interviewed. A 
restudy, extending over two years, was ^inducted 
between the years 197S and 1976, during which time 
89% of the origina] panel members were re- 
inierviewed. The variables tapp^ in th« interv^ws 
were drug use, liealth outcmn^E, fmnily ta^rkground 
duvKHeiissics, rede attainmtmt lod livuig ccaiditions, 
imorpersonal influ^^ss, and psyclKX»ciaI attitudes. 

FindiBgd. The results on drug use and health 
showed thai baseline bercan use and cumulative heroin 
use hodi contributed to men's healUi change. For any 
giveai to» levd, men vtbo waited hooin use befme 
the first interview, regardless of age at the time, 
showed less health decline between interviews than 
those who samed after the first interview, htoi who 
had m&i hcma by UK first interview were in poc»er 
health at Uiat time than thoi^ wbo h^ not used it 
At the second interview, rarlicr users woe actually 
in betiex health than those who started later. For 
w(mi<», little dUf«^ce in m^ health s^^ues was 
found betwe^ dio% who h^ smarted heroin use by 
the first interview and those who started after iu 
However, earlier asm' health declined mcne than 
teter users among the wtanoi. 

With the addition of measures of other drug use, 
iK^in use became negligible in men. replace by 
inhalants «id methadc»ie. Amcmg w(Hnen. the addition 
of other substances to the model slightly 
streogth^ted the rdatioishq} between eadier heroin 
use and health problems. The combination of 
methadone and heavy alcohol use had m added and 
equally ^n»ig native dSTect oai woanen's health. 

Addition of lifestyle measures showed that 
cumulative inhalant and methadtme use was directly 
assoc«^ with pocff health. Life^le varables tmly 
slightly reduced the size of the regression 
coefficients. 

CoBclasions. Urban Black youth are at higher 
risk for illicit drug use and, because of their low 
kicom status, are al«> at big^o^ risk of pour health. 
I3mg met was rela^d to !»alUi (kiclii». Fix tl» Black 
men in tl» sample, inhalant ai^ metha(&H»» use ms 
fbund to be n^cmsiUe fcff health dKlincsu For tl» 
ycHing Blade hooin me started in tlM»r t^ns 

was strongly related to poor health in young 
slttlilKXMl, but IKK to iHsalth status in teess. Heavy 
alcohol n% and methadone use added to women's 
imana^ mcobidity nA. Sime this gn»ip is^ a higt»r 
than av«^ ri^ cS illicit dn;^ as wdl as pocm 
health due to low income, the results cannot be 
broadly generalized until replicated on different 
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mnpl^ at difTc^t points Ui tifne» ami at difTerent 
stas^ in the life i^ian. 

CiaSP, ANTHONY D. 1980. MaUng ittbstance 
iibii$€ prc^ation i^Icvaat to Ifm^occone Bladi 
Bcfghborhoods. n. Research Findings. Jeumdl <{f 

PsyehedeUe Drugs lVl)'-i^l^>t*r^' 

An explorattHy study of prevention programs to 
Washington. D.C., Black Deighborho<Kls, was 
ccHidiKted to d«mnine lliciir metlxNis and gc»is and 
the extent to which they me(» ti»5e goals. Thesttidy 
was based chi the belief that if all parties share 
similar g<^s and cA,^!ctives, then the programs will 
have a greater chance of success. Drug abuse 
prevention inograms in Black ghettos have failed, 
primarily due to the piogramiMd im±8ges oiLsii^e 
planners who fiul to take into account the hisiraical 
aqiects, pcditics, mi social omditions tfiat affect the 
community. Because of these factors, a person- 
oriented m^iroKh is not mifikient, »Kt slMHiId instead 
be ctHnbined in a ostsistt^il manmr with a sj^nns- 
oriented apprmu;h, which positively manipulates 
social institutions that provide physical and 
isychologkal lesxHirces. 

Data were c{dl«^ from questionnaire! rciumed 
tqr 21 agency woriccrs, 33 ^Kfents, and 13 ccinmanity 
residents. Data were also obtained through 
participatant observation and interviews with 
program adminiFSraK^. 

FiBdiDgs. Eighty-one percent ctf the agencies 
provitkid bmh drug and alcdbol soivitxs; most i^ncy 
pc»«>nnel spent at least of their time in the 
crfTice rather than in schools (a* in the o»nmunity. Of 
the various types of services offered to prevent 
mdmance dnise, all respondents believed that shcA- 
term ctmnKling was least imfKmant, while giving 
more favorable responses for education, FM^^ation, 
jcA placement, and conununity outie^h. Ihoe was 
marked disparity betweos the peiceptiofis of ^ncy 
wf^ers and the target pqpulation in terms of tiw 
extent to which the objectives d prevention {^ic^EiBms 
were being achieved. While 76% erf* age»tcy v^riccfs 
believe! &a.i tht^ wov dmng an «!eqaate jd), less 
than 50% (ji the target population stMed this to be 
d» S&idaits taiided to beliew^ that ^og^ms in 
the neighborhood were more successful that those in 
the schools. 

CoBclttsIons. The data luggest that multiple 
levds of inuweotlem would increase tte «K%ess of 
pneventlcHi dforts. Succesi coild also be iaacm^ by 
placing more emphasis on communis intervention 
mstead of cm iodivj^tuU intervimtifm ot on isograros 
offered in schools or drug abuse agencies, with 
woiirers and community residrats winking toother 
Us a ccanmoa Kduticii. 

DAWKINS, MARVIN P. 1986. Social correUtes 
«rf aldriifd aisMi otber d^g rae BBKmg yocthfkil 
Blacks in an urban setting. Journal ofAhohol and 
Drug Biuea^on 32(l):lS-28. 14 reKi. 

Since mo&i studies suggest that drinking patterns 
are set in childhood and adolescence, identifying 



ftspccu of the socI«Iization process that promote 
alcohol use is i&j,portant in understanding the 
pn^lem. To this end, a study was omducted in 1980 
of 1,095 adcdescenis in Washington, D.C., selected 
from 37 "neighborhood clusters," each one 
characterized by a focus on an activity that the 
l^tdescenis oigaged in. Nimty-ihrc» pencent of the 
respondents identified tlMsir race as Black, *^*jt the 
sample was non-random and so does not allow for 
precise generalizaticms beyond the young people 
«Bveyed- 

Fiadiags. Nearly half (45%) of the respondents 
lived in houKtolds where b<^ parents present. 
•ihI oidy 21% iiKUcattd tlot boih i»raats qqaoved of 
tbeo* driidring. Conconing peer facuas, 36% said that 
"most" or "all" their friei^ drank, and 11% had 
friends who msmp^ to influ^ice diem to drink 
"many timou" A nu^mty (61%) vi die re^xuidrais 
perceived alcohol use as a iiTOb^^m in their 
conmtmil^. bi n^ard^ to initiMifm to d.'biking. 72% 
ii^licattd tfiat di^ woe IS or yoonges' the time ci 
ibm first drink uiA 79% had ^ir fir»i driidc m csdxs 
"to se« what it wis Uke." Most of diem indk^oed 
thm they drank with groiqis. AmoHig socioooltural 
ftffiiors, if dte reqxH«&^ had partm^ to drink with 
m w«ten<te, tl»n iht^ wne im^ lilnly to bec(»ne 
intoxicated from drinking themselves. A 
ccHTelaticmal analysis of the results indicated ih^u 
peer pressure affected whether one had gotten high 
from drinking, but had a weak affect on other 
iadicaKBs ctf a^^ behavior. 

CosclusloBs. Since >'he sociocultural aqiecu of 
drinking suggest diat yo>^g people face decisions 
regarding drinking on a regular basis, fnevention 
effofts dkmld povidc mfmmation and o^her services 
rekted to alccdiol u'ic to help tl»m make infimned 
(fasciricms. 

DAWiONS, MARVIN P. 1988. Ateoholisffl 
preveatioB a»d Bladt ^atb. Jomwl of Drug issues 
18(l):15-20. 17 ith, 

libe external and iatemal fs^sims necessary in 
^siiteing al(»boI {mvention strategies for Black 
ycwdi are <Sscus^. Valo^ that encourage driiddng 
and a lack of awareness ne seen as imemal Cacttars, 
while the use of alcc^ol as a means of oj^svssion and 
HK^ism is a m«jfa' exmal fm^im necessary to 
ovacomc. Prevendi^ measures ag^iim alcohd can be 
grmiped into dace noegori^ (1) meaanes thai affect 
Simply atet^ and places where ii is drunk; (2) 
controls cmi be^»vk^ of pecqde md laactices 
drinking imce alcohol has been obtained; and (3) 
ccmsi&XBtkms of ways m meSBt i^>l»I safo^ even if 
peopte do Kit ctonge dieir psBCtioes. 

One internal factor under Blacks own control is 
die aelting <tf idcc^ in Uq^Kr stores sitaated in 
dic^ om neighborhoods. Changes in this area wmild 
be ^sistm with the Black aHamunity's practice of 
self-lM^ for prE^^ms Us members Ut^ 

Prevention programs should include the 
impcmance of racial ctmsciousness; studies have 
indicated thM Blacks who have a high level of 
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•wfficness of racial expression and a pcsiU^ view erf 
Black people tend to have a less tolerant attitude 
toward alcc^. 

Eff«»:tive prevention efforts mast include the 
tevelc^ment of comprehensive, community-based 
efforts that emphasize primary intervention, 
mobilizaUtHi of major Black institutions, and the 
involvement of Black youth in planning and 
implementing alcoholism prevention measures. The 
National Black Alcoholism Council (NBAC) has 
estddidied a netwcnk of invention giou|)S w(^ng 
cn akohd jsevottlon. 

GARY, LAWRENCE AND BERRY, GRETA 
L. 1985. Predicting attitudes toward substance use 
Ib a bteck ctmiBttBity: ImplicatfaAS for 
prevortioB. CommufUty Mettml Hteith Jeamal 
21(l):42.51.35rc(i5. 

Previous research on substance abuse among Bbcks 
has fo^ttssed on individual physiological or 
psychoiog-ral effects and on differences between 
Black and White te^xm^nB, thereby disf<^i;ardtng 
possible contextual influences within the Black 
community. To explore bow demopaphic factors, 
sociocultural patterns, and racial consciousness 
{H^ct the aaitu(tes of Bhu^ adults uxmid substance 
use, data were collected from noninstiiutionalized 
Black adults. 18 or older, living in a large 
northeastern suburban community (n«4ll). 
Re^ndents were interviewed in their homes, on 
items including demography, attitude toward 
substance use, and three socio-cutiural variables: 
community involvement, racial ccHisciousness, and 
church involvemenL 

Fifidings. Zero-order correlations showed that 
all variables except education were significantly 
correlated in the predicted directicm with attituctes 
towards suteitan(% use. Racial C(msciou«iess was the 
strongest correlate of substance use altitude, and the 
other significant variables were moderately 
conelaied. In oth^ wcsds, young men who had never 
been married, who were not active in the church, who 
h^ little involvement in ite community, and "who 
had a low level of racial consciousness were most 
likely to have a tolersoit attittKle toward substance 
use. Multiple regre^icm anal^ sbov^ that racial 
consdcnsmess explained most the ^^iaiK« of the 
dqiemtem wi^e (15%). The additicm oi age and 
gender rai^ the pocent of exj^ined variance vo 
22%. Three remaining variables-church involvement, 
educioicffl, uid marital status-<cmtributed 2% to the 
virisi€»expIaiiH»i. 

Conclusions. The results show that respondents 
who were very conscious of racial issm were likely 
to be les^ toterant of sutetance use thiui tho^ 
who scored low cm n^ial cG»r»ciousie». Younger 
l^iac^ nm vcm mc^ ttdcaant than were women and 
older people. While it is not possiWe to draw strong 
conclusions about causal connections bet^iraen 
fut^tance use attitutk^ and behavior, tixm am rea^nis 
to believe that die extent of substance use in a 
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community may be related to that community's 
attitude towards sulstance use. 

GLOBETTI, GERALD; ALSIKAFI, MAJEED; 
AND MORSE, RICHARD. 1980. Black female 
Ugh lebocd ttsdcBts asd the «» of beverage 
alo^I. iBUrmthma Jemnml of the AMcSons 
15(2):189.m8rif)s. 

The drinking l^bits of a sample of Black high 
school giris (1^196) from a small rural conmunity 
in tl» de^ South chm^EKstrnzHl by abstinem:e were 
(fetomined through imerviews. The study focused on 
eircmnstaiK^s suntmnding As act of drinking within 
HI d^uacnce l»KdEgrotUMl bkI cm social foams related 
to ymith drinking. findings vi«re compareJ to 
exi^g data to whether die mie facu^ that 
influence other youth po^mlatkms would aj^y to a 
populaticn of young Black females from rural 
backgrounds. 

Findings. The drinking paaems among young 
female sMdeots (tepartol frtHu the fiudings of 
fvevkms tfudies. Ficf example, ^y drink Ie» than 
the national average (drintos in sample 35%; naii(»ial 
average: 54% of 7th grade girls, 87% of 12lh grade 
girls). This can be explained by the fact that the 
girls' Fuial biu:kgrounds tended to place more exact 
isessures on them. 

Young female students also tended to use low 
ateotol amm^ beverages at infrequent times. They 
l^erred wine (S9%) to be& (22%) and distilled 
iprits (11%), wh^ts soi^xms the tr»id increased 
prefistmce tot wise cxmsun^sicKn anKmg teenagers. 

SUghtly more than 60% of the sample rK:eiv^ 
alcohol nntter um^trcdled ccmditions. meaning they 
sot the alcoliol fircsn bocwteggors and friends. Most 
of the girls drank with their friends (67%) and 
withtmt parental perraissicm. 

Over half ctf tl^ u»rs surveyed hi^ experienced 
one or more complications as a result of drinking. 
Only 12% of the users bad never experieiKxd oiffi of 
the ^iMHlitions that re^t frcnn exc^ive linking, 
mdi as gettii^ hi|^, drmak. ill, or passang out. 

Stane pcrronsl mi i»cial factors that infii»iK»d 
the mmplBi'B drinidng behavior were Qfplcal in other 
popilaticms. For in^^e, the female imstents were 
l»s 10cxdy r ^ink 9ai to driidt teis fieqocmUy than 
tteir male coimtfitiMuts. This imttmi was also 
evident in White peculations. Also, in kc^iring with 
other studies, Iraiale students who plao^d more 
em]:^asis on n^iptm were less likdy to \m i^::dlu:^. 
The data also soppcmed the finding that both parents 
and peers haw tignificant influoK^s on ytmth 
ibinking. 

Conclusions. The differences in the drinking 
styles ctf this sample of young Black fiemales and 
y^mg pec^ eb^Mliere am be pvtly explained by the 
diffex^ices In investigative sidings, litis Mudy was 
Mffldnt^ in a^^ envinrnmait niiere drinking was 
disai^ved and p:c<«czibed. SnHli«s hsw shoim that 
drinking within {»t»criptive environments riten 
insulates die behavi(» from social «mtrols an^ may 
engender niwe abusive UM of ak:(di(d. Ac«mlingto 
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tiie findings, teenage girls who Crink ssuaUy did so 
without normal propriety, which lends to create 
abusive treatment toward alcohol. In short, 
proscriptive and abstinence environments often 
engemter conditions conducive to abusive use 
in^pective. at least in this case, of ethnicity and 
a»xual status. 

HARFORD, THOMAS C. 1986. Drinking patterns 
wnc»g Black and nonblacfc adtdeseests: Results 
1^ a satkmal survey. Amnals of fftf Ntw fork 
Aeaiems efScteaces 472:130441. 16 refii. 

This ^y identifies fetors thsA relate to the use 

alcohtd anrong Black and mml^k sttKlents ami 
which might account Iw the lower prevalence of 
drinking amtMig Bl^k ^udents. Date were ol^ined 
finmi a 1974 cross-sectional stwey of a Baikmwide 
imi^iUty Mrople of junior and KnttH* Mgh kIkmI 
^udenfi in grades 7-12 in the omiguotts 48 states 
and in the District of Columbia. Results were 
compared between students who indicated that ihey 
were BI^ but not of Hisi»nic origin and all other 
MmU^ KiKtents, Measures (tf atecdwl coisumptitm 
vme (^incd from bcvera^i^iedfic estimates of the 
t^cal frequei^ of idcohol vm, «id vari^les siK^h as 
demography, drinking models, attitudes, and 
behavk»s were al^ used. 

Findings. A third (33.3%) of the Black male 
ittttdoits and 43.2% of the Bl^k female students 
indicated that they abstained from alcolKiI or drank 
less than once a year. Anmng tte mmblacks. 23% of 
die mates and 30.8% of tte females absuiined or drank 
less than once a year. Blacks were of lower 
socioeconomic status, of Baptist/Methodist 
rifiliations. from less int^t families, from larger 
families, and had older peer networks. Blacks 
rqK}ru»! less parental drinking and less drinking 
among school peers and friends when compared with 
nonblacks. Social and conforming ff£U>rs were rated 
by BliK;ks as less impcHriani than pemmal eflects as 
reasons for drinking. Blacks had fewer drinking 
models and less access to alcohol than did mmbls^ks. 
Anumg the BI«^ smttents. ite drinkers tended tp be 
boys and old» in age, to have fewer oldbr Ablings, 
«id 10 have a ^eater number of a»ni»ni(»is. 

Tte BliMck &inkm showed a ^ilar pat^ to 
ncHibladcs in respect to drinking models, attitudes, 
and behavios. ^Hien ccsnpared >idth Blade atstaiiKss, 
Bk^ drinkers reported m(»e modus for drinking, 
placed more importance on the mcial efi'ects of 
drinking, had greater access lo ucdiol, had greater 
incidences of (feviam behavior and marijuana use, and 
had involvemsm in religion and acfaool. 

The mtijor v»iables distingul^ing Black and 
KHiblack id»lainm and drinkera wus the, fi^me: 
parent's drinking, fiimis' drinking, importance of 
Kx;ial efr«»$ of drinking, extent of deviant bc^vicr, 
and amoimt of iqM»H!ing mcmey. 

CoDclHstoas. Fn- d» moSL i»rt, there were more 
aimilarities than differences in pvedictors of use 
among Blacks and nonbl^ks. This sagger similar 
cnvircHinienial factors. There is a med to ictentify 



why. given this similarity, use ms^ is delayed among 
Blacks. It may be relate(5 io the fewer namt^r of 
using peers. 

HARk^ORD, THOMAS AND LOWMAN, 
CHERRV. 1989. Akobol use among Black and 
White teenagers. la: Alcohol Vst among V^, 
Btkttte itfteiNrlties. NIAAA Research Monograph 
18. DHHS PablioitiOB No. (ADM)89-1435. 
RockviUei Md.: Natliwal lasUtute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Akohirfiffli. pp. 51>€1. 11 refls. 

Data fiom a 1978 sinrvey of hi^ Khod students 
nationwide were analyzed in order to determine 
drinking patterns and jnoblems snong Black and 
White teenagers. Tt»s audy was re^ricted lo tho% 
students in the cffiginal survey who classified 
th«nsdlva as "blKk, isa ctf Hi^jmic origin" (n^96) 
Kid as "white, bcm of Hisi>anic cnrig^" (n"!3.792). 
Analyses of covariance, with ^justroents for 
aocneccnomk status, achocd pc^cnnamx^ religimuty. 
and geogn^hic Kgion. went ccmdw:ted on four 
driidcing nmsures: mcst rec^t use of alcohd; avera^ 
amount of absolute alcohol drunk per day. beverage- 
spccific frequency of use; and beverage-specific 
numb<»- of drinks per occasion. In i»lditicai, results 
fox drinking ccmtexis md fcs tcascm tot drinking ai^ 
not drinking were examined. 

Fiadings. Pteaily twice as many Black audents as 
Whites rqxvt^ al^tii^ce md infi^u«it drinking. 
AiiHK^ Blades, 34% cf m^es and 41% femalra said 
they either hiNl never used alo^l w did so less than 
OTCc a yc»r; mncng Whites, tte figures were 19% f(x 
males and 22% fcv fiunales. BUK;ks also drank less 
tiian Wbi»»; &e average ammmt of al^hite alccdiol 
consumed p^ day fw Bl^ males was 0.34 cranes; 
for Blade females, 0.18; for White males, 0.57; and 
for White females, 0.34. 

Exc^ for wine. Whites drank beer and liquor 
significantly mcsre olEen than Blinks; fm* all beverage 
types. Whites consumed more alcohol m a typical 
linking sesskai dnm Bbu^ 

In response to the questions about drinking 
contexts, significantly more White than Black 
students who were frequent drinkers reported 
drinking bcxh at tone with {»reni5 and with peers 
only. WMas were amc likely dian BlKks to say 
they drank socM (to have a good time) «ad for 
aaiftmning (to be fart t^ the ffx^) nsscms. 

Significant differences ime fcMmd bt^cween Whites 
and Blacks (ncoidrinkc^s tmly) in KtKins fc? not 
drinking. Higha* percentages ttf Black atuttents gave 
the following reasons tot not drinking: tastes t»d, 
apinst my iciigicsi, tose self-ccmtrol, and mdc« you 
tick. Disapproval of friends ci a reason for not 
drinking was more common among Whites than 
Blades. 

Conclusions. Two possible explanations for the 
diffintsices in drinking lattoms betwe«i Bl^ and 
White students are unrepresentative sampling and 
imdenepo^ng. I%5t, sii»e Khool surveys exclude 
dropouts, it may be that Blacks have higher dropout 
fates and BlKk drqpcaxts may have a laiipe poxiion of 
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heavy drinkers. However, the evidence on drinking 
paumis among White and Bkck dfO{KHils is not 
ccmsistent, and census figures {imt 1977 indicate that 
up to age 18 dropout rates for White and Black 
stuctents were roughly the sajne. Swond, it may be 
that Blacks mtdeirepat their alctrfml use, iwnicularly 
those attefuiing predominantly White sctmls. But no 
significant differences were found in reported 
frequency or quantity of drinking among Black 
^i^nts in im^inantly While schools thc^ in 
imdominantly Black Khools. Further research is 
nee^ lo dei^mii^ mc^e ctearly the reasons to the 
difieieiK^es in thinking patterns hetw^ BlKk and 
White high schocd ^idents. 

HARPER, ntEDERICK D. 198S. Ateidiol tmi 
Blick youth: An overview. Journal oj Drag Issues 
18(i):7-14. 22 rth. 

Empirical regard) and theoretical issues relevant 
to alcohol and Black youth studies of drinking 
l»ttenis among Blmk youth and use cwrelates that 
lypfwarcd during the I97(k and are revie^k«d. 

Explanaticms of drinking behavicw tfnong Black 
youth pressed in the 1960s were based on 
aiereotypical beliefs about BUKtkSt but more recent 
theories have tended Ui emphasize the socializ^ooi to 
adult drinking patterns and the importance of 
psyclKisocial forces Utat affect the drinking im:tice5 
of BlK;ks generally. Although an adequate 
tiK^^etical framework for explaining alcc^ol use 
among Black youth has yet to be develc^, the 
following prqp<»ition$ « asumptitms would ne«l to 
be included in such a theory: (I) Black youth tend to 
imitate (binking styles of BIik^ idults. (2) Black 
youth have lower rates of drinking than White youth. 
(3) Black residenliid ncighboriioods have a high 
inevalence of liquor stores. (4) Bli^k ^ih receive 
conflicting messages about alcohol. (S) linking 
I»iddems anKmg Black youth ofum result from a lack 
of knowledge about alcoliol std its coim^c^k^ and 
from Usdk communuity ccmKaisus t&xM ai^scpiale 
<frinking behavic^. Bl«:k youth we inl1t»»vced by 
tfie many advertisement proimHing alccAol in Black 
nu^azines, on television, and est billbcards in Black 
neighbcoboods. (7) WcHking single fsrents ofi«i 
make it possible for youth to use alcohol at home 
during school hours or at special occasions for 
«slebratitm withcwt parental supervisicm. 

Mc^ research is n<»}ded on drinking imsblems 
rather than just rates and patteins of use and on Black 
youth living in inner cities, who are at high-risk for 
■icdiol jnobtems. Addressing the cm^ of alcc^l 
|m)lrfems would include providing alcdid education 
to Black young people and remedying those 
IMiycho»x;iaI factcnrs thsu can result in al^hol alHise 
(unemploynumt, discrimination^ pooi healdi, crime, 
unstable families, etc.). Issues involving effective 
tieatmem bikI awnsding of Blffi^k j^mih with ^odiol 
problems include the appropriaicncj^ of traditionally 
White self-help groups, the role of organizations and 
pxHifs in Blade cfflnmunities, and the qin^cm of wtK> 
(in terms of race and role) should carry out these 
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programs and where. Alcohol education and 
I»«vention should involve the entire community and 
should seek to provide alternative activities that 
woRtid reduce the n^d to use alcohol. 

MADDAKIAN, E.; NEWCOMB, MJ>.; AND 
BENTLER, FM» 1988. Risk fiictors for substance 
«sc: Ethnic difTcrenees among adolescents. 
Journal of Sabstance Abuse l(i):U-23. 

Risk Actors for <biig ai^ akkiiK^ use w«t studied 
vnong Hi^Mmc, BiKk, Asin, ami White adcdescents. 
The number of rid: £K^iors was a ^niHcant conelate 
€i pre^^eauxf and heavy use among all ttldescents, 
hat the effects were soonger ttx some drug/ethnic 
group combinaticHss. Fm- example, die a^ociation 
between die number tkk fmum and £r»iiK»Ky of 
hard drug use was substantially smaller fcn^ BlKks, 
coinpaied wiUi die f^m iStaet edmic groups. Widi 
initial tevel u» ctmtroUed fCHr, ri^ factors were 
causal influences fmr increasing drug nse among 
Hi^piamas md Whites. These effects for Blacks and 
Asians were in the same direction Imt not tignifi(»nt 
and were significandy different frcon HIspanics 
and Whi^. Implications for prevention and 
intcxvcniion are dis cu ssed. 

SINGER, MARK I., AND PETCHERS, 
MARCIA K. 1987. A biracbd comparison of 
adolescent alcohol use. Amtricaa Journal of Drug 
endAUskolAlmse 13(4):461-474. 22 rcfs. 

Students (N» 1,096) from two urban high schools 
in Clev^and woe airvsyed in order to ccunpare the 
drinking behavios Black and White students. 

Findings. While 25.6% of the White males had 
tteir Hrst (Mnking exporieiK^ u ^ 9 <^ yoimgc^, the 
percentages for the other groups were lower: BliK^k 
males, 13.0%; Black females. 12.1%; and White 
females, 7.3%. lifetime abstinence rates woe higher 
among Bl^ks than unong Whites: 17.3% of Black 
females and !2J% of By^ males reported never 
having used alt^:^, compared with S.6% of White 
males jukI females. ^iHbite rqxx^ tte highess 
frequency of alcohol (42% drank at least once a 
wtek). By com]^" s« driiddng on^ a week was 
r^sor^ by 27.1% ot White fi»ia^, 26.2% of Bbck 
n»k^ mi 14.6% d Blade £hi»^ Hw same pai^ 
was shown when students were asked how often they 
had been drunk in the past two months: 43% of White 
males said they bad been drunk two or more times; 
White females, 32.7%; Black males. 313%; and Black 
females, 22.4%. Among the various rca»ns given for 
drinking. White students were more likely than 
Blacks to state that they drink to be friendly and to 
av€»d problems. Eight percent White males stated 
that tteir fatten tlwught that it was permissible for 
diem 10 drink alcohol, whereas the petceniagi^ for 
the other groups were much lower (Black males, 
3.5%: White females, 0.9%; and Black females, 
1.6%). About 60% of White males and females 
stated that more or all of their friends drank, while 
only 41.9% of Black males and 31,7% of Black 
females so stated. 
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Correlations between variables i:t(iicaied that 
Black ttid While studcnis were similar, with two 
exceptions. There was a significantly gieatcr positive 
relalionsj>tp between moitos' drinking behavior imd 
the number of times drunk Tor Blacks titan for 
V/liites. The degree of religiosity had a stronger 
inverse relationship with Uie number (tf times dmnk 
for Whites Jim fc^r Blttt^ks. 

Conclusion. The results supprat other studies in 
fuiding lower levels of drinking among Blacks than 
among Whites. Also, Black students had higher 
levels of nondrinkers and lifetime abstinence rates. 
White m^es began drinking earlier, drank more 
frequenily. and became drunk more often than the 
other groups, in general, the results suggest that 
drinking may serve different sociopsycbologica! 
functions for Blacks and Whites ami that ite means 
by which drinking behaviors are transmitted differ 
betwi^n the two groups. Prevenii(»i i^^ams n^ 
to take these differences into wcount. 
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